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HE lull which prevailed on the Somme during 
the latter part of August has been followed by 
fresh great attacks by both the British and 
the French Armies. The British accomplished the im- 
portant feat of capturing the very strongly fortified 
village of Guillemont, subsequently pressing forward 
nearly a mile farther to the east. The French on the 
same day made a still more considerable advance between 
the Somme and the point of junction of the two armies. 
On the following day they made a new advance 
altogether on the south of the Somme, capturing the 
German first line (i.e., the line the Germans have 
occupied for nearly two years) on a front of about six 
miles; thus considerably extending the whole area of 
attack and increasing thereby the strain on the enemy’s 
reserves. It is significant of the change which has come 
over affairs on the Western Front that this new French 
attack, which resulted in gains practically equal to those 
which we made at Loos a year ago, has received com- 
paratively little attention in the Press. Further attacks 
and advances by the Allies on the Somme during the 
coming weeks are certain. What is not certain is the 
moment at which the defence will begin to find the strain 
insupportable and the campaign will enter a new phase. 
* * * 

On the Eastern Front also there has been renewed 
activity on a large scale since Rumania declared war. 
The Russian offensive is working steadily northwards 
from the direction of the Bukovina, and at any moment 
we may expect to hear that Halicz is in the hands of our 
Allies. The tale of prisoners grows from day to day, 





and as a sign of the extreme point which Austrian 
exhaustion has now reached, it is worth noting that a 
good deal more than half of the 5,600 prisoners whose 
capture in this region was reported on Thursday were 
Turks and Germans. Could any more eloquent testi- 
mony alike of Austrian exhaustion and of the very high 
importance which the Germans attach to this Russian 
advance be imagined ? 
* * * 

Events farther south are still somewhat obscure. The 
Austrians claim to have evacuated more territory in 
Transylvania than the Rumanians so far claim to have 
occupied! The explanation may be that the Austrians 
are retiring on a pre-arranged line more rapidly than 
the Rumanians expected or are yet prepared to follow. 
The Rumanian mobilisation must still be far from 
complete. On the Bulgarian frontier in the Dobrudja 
the Rumanians have been obliged to retire, but the 
Russian army which has been advancing across the 
Danube since last Sunday week is officially reported to 
be in touch with the Bulgarians, and important fighting 
is clearly imminent. We may reasonably assume that 
the Russian preparations for this particular campaign, 
which has been foreseen for a long time, are upon an 
adequate scale. There is a stiffening of Germans with 
the Bulgarian forces, but they can hardly be very 
numerous—not more, probably, than just enough to 
prevent a disastrous weakening of Bulgarian morale in 
face of the Russians. 

* * * 


The Manchester Guardian has unearthed from the 
Russian Press an account of a new Anglo-Russian 
Agreement regarding Persia. It differs from that of 
1907 in that Persia is made a party to it—a desirable 
difference as far as it goes. The Agreement deals with 
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two pressing questions—gendarmerie and finance. The 
Swedish-trained gendarmerie is abolished; a force of 
11,000 men under Russian officers is to be organised for 
the north, and a similar force under British officers for 
the south. Persian finance is subjected to the control 
of an International Commission, of whose five members 
two are to be Persians, one Russian, one British, and 
one Belgian. We do not see that much fault can be 
found with either of these changes. The splitting up 
of the gendarmerie into two forces, one Russian and 
one British, is undoubtedly in the direction of partition ; 
but after their painful experience of the treachery of 
the Swedes one could scarcely expect the British and 
Russian Governments to trust to neutral control of 
the gendarmes again. The financial change, of course, 
destroys the financial autonomy of Persia; but the 
impossibility of getting Persian public men to regard 
their Treasury as anything but an object for plunder 
had long made that inevitable. The Belgian member 
of the new Commission is presumably put there as a 
sort of impartial bottle-holder. Before the war, how- 
ever, the Belgians in Persia were generally regarded as 
attached to the Russian interest. Is it not high time 
that the British public were informed of its international 
agreements otherwise than through the foreign Press? 


* * * 


Mr. Gosling’s presidential address to the Trades 
Union Congress was an unusually instructive, impressive 
and significant deliverance, with its warning to the 
Government that the key to the solution of all post-war 
industrial difficulties was the actual prevention of 
unemployment, and that it was recognised that the 
Government itself held that key in its hands. But 
does the Cabinet yet realise it? The most unexpected 
feature of the first day’s meeting was the character 
of the Mayor’s speech of welcome. The country has 
been in this respect badly served by its journalists. 
Usually the Mayoral welcome is couched in terms of 
meaningless politeness; and the reporters were evi- 
dently told to give it only a few lines. But Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain took the opportunity of making a pregnant 
declaration in the name of theemployers. He declared 
that they were prepared for great changes in industry ; 
that far from expecting any reduction of wage-rates, 
it was recognised that the wage-earners must be con- 
ceded a substantially increased share of the national 
income, and particularly that the standard of life of 
the humbler sections would have to be considerably 
raised; and that, instead of the old autocracy of the 
factory, the workmen would very properly insist on 
being admitted to a share in the management of the 
conditions under which they had to spend their working 
lives. It would be interesting to inquire how far Mr. 
Chamberlain’s bold declaration expresses the views of 
the great federations of employers which are now 
quietly consolidating their organisations in nearly every 
industry. But the speech remains unknown to them. 
The Manchester Guardian, from whom we usually get 
better things, emphasized only Mr. Chamberlain’s 
candid reference to Tariff Reform being no panacea. 
The Times saw no more in Mr, Chamberlain than the 
common or garden Mayor. 





On the second day of the Congress the chief discussion 
centred on a resolution demanding the complete restora- 
tion after the war of all Trade Union rules and customs 
which have been temporarily relaxed, and adding that 
if the Government failed to insist upon all employers— 
great and small—restoring the pre-war conditions, a 
special Conference should be summoned, which the 
Ministers chiefly concerned should be invited to attend. 
The resolution was brought forward by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and was, of course, duly adopted. 
But the Conference was warned by more than one 
speaker that the passing of such resolutions would 
be of very little use to Trade Unionists whose standard 
of life is threatened in the period of industrial anarchy 
which will follow the war. Not all the pledges in the 
world can bring about the restoration of pre-war 
conditions in industry any more than in other spheres ; 
and the sooner Trade Unionists realise it the better. 
For if organised labour is going to waste its energies 
crying for the moon, it will miss its opportunity of gain- 
ing, perhaps, by other means more than it has lost. 
The future of the Trade Unions depends, as Miss 
MacArthur told the Congress, not on Ministers’ pledges, 
but on their own clear thinking and foresight, and, 
above all, on their strength; the key to the whole situation, 
as the President had said, was the prevention of unem- 
ployment. After the war the position of the Trade 
Unions in relation to the Government and _ the 
community will be a very strong one. If the Government 
has to confess itself unable to restore the old security 
which Trade Unionists used to enjoy, it will hardly 
be able to refuse to give them in exchange other 
forms of security which it is quite within the power 
of the State to provide. If Labour looks ahead, and 
formulates its programme in time, it need not get the 


worst of the bargain. 
* * * 


The raids which the military authorities have been 
carrying out in London during the past week, with 
the object of discovering “ shirkers,’” remind us of 
the very worst ineptitudes of the days when patriotic 
ladies used to go about giving white feathers to 
wounded soldiers in mufti. If the object be to combine 
a maximum of irritation with a minimum of public 
utility, the new procedure could hardly be improved 
upon. On Tuesday hundreds of men were seized at the 
Golder’s Green Tube terminus as they were returning 
in the evening to their homes and were taken to the 
police station. On their way there, according to one 
report, they were hooted by the crowd. Their only 
offence was that they could not—on the spot—prove 
their right to wear civilian clothes. A large proportion 
were over age, others were exempted, others had appeals 
pending, others were wounded and discharged soldiers. 
Some were detained until 1 a.m. the next morning. 
The net result of the whole affair, as might have been 
expected, was nil; the military authorities did not 
find a single man who ought to have been in the Army. 
Similar drives, we are told, are to take place all over 
London during the next few weeks; and this although 
no warning has been issued to men over age that they 
should carry their birth certificates, and no sort of 
credentials provided for the tens of thousands of men 
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who have appeals pending. The systematic visitation 
of hotels and lodging-houses would be a legitimate and 
far more effective method of rounding up such shirkers 
as are still at large, though doubtless it would be more 
laborious than this stupid harrying of householders who 
could not possibly have escaped registration. The whole 
thing strikes us as a silly and irresponsible administra- 
tive abuse of a power which Parliament quite properly 
gave to the military authorities—the kind of abuse 
against which organised resistance would be fully 
justified in order to bring the authorities to their senses. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: It is the general 
belief in Ireland that the new Chief Secretary, Mr. 
Duke, is very eager to resume Home Rule negotiations 
with a view to “settling”’ the Irish question before 
Christmas (!) and that he is assured of Mr. Redmond’s 
co-operation. One factor that tells in favour of his 
efforts is the anxiety of the Party in regard to a loss 
of prestige, which is due not only to the emotional 
sympathy felt for the dead rebels of Easter Week, 
but also to the growth of a Nationalist criticism of 
the Home Rule Act. The Party, if it were assured of 
its continued supremacy, would prefer to wait for Home 
Rule until the war is over; but the changing opinion 
of Ireland makes immediate progress of some sort 
necessary. There are now large numbers of constitutional 
Nationalists of Ireland who are wondering whether it 
would not be well to repudiate the present Act and 
put forward on behalf of Ireland the demand for Colonial 
self-government or something approaching to this. 
It is argued that “Home Rule” was a treaty based 
upon a compromise under which Ireland surrendered 
many important claims and privileges, but this treaty 
Ireland may now legitimately ‘“‘ denounce,” seeing 
that an attempt has already been made from the 
English side to vary its terms. If a self-governing Ireland 
is not to be allowed control over Irish trade and finance, 
then there must be no reduction in the Irish voting 
power at Westminster—such as is proposed by the 


present Act. 
* * * 


The Irish Party want the present Act because they 
regard it as their own. In a speech at Galway—which 
attracted considerable attention—Captain Gwynn, M.P., 
declared that the exclusion of a part of Ulster was 
inevitable; but if a boundary was to be drawn in 
permanence, then it must be a boundary in accordance 
with the justice of the situation. In reply to an inter- 
locutor, who asked if it was a fact that the Home 
Rule Act provided that the Home Rule Government 
could have no control over Irish trade, Captain Gwynn 
replied: ‘‘ That has nothing whatever to do with the 
present arrangement.” The Home Rule question, he 
said, was settled except for the differences with Ulster. 
If this is the view of the Irish Party, then Mr. Duke 
has the right to be optimistic as to the prospect of 
a handshake between Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Redmond, 
and himself. But, from the point of view of Nationalist 
pacification—which is Mr. Duke’s object—little would 
be thus achieved; and, moreover, the character of 
the settlement with Ulster must inevitably affect, 
for better or worse, the measure of Home Rule that 


the rest of Ireland will enjoy. The real need of the 
situation after “agreement”’’ has been reached, will 
be a conference between the handshaking politicians 
on the one hand, and the representatives—Unionist 
and Nationalist—of the various Irish interests and 
schools of thought on the other. 


* * * 


An Australian correspondent, writing from Melbourne 
on July 27th, says: The difficulties which beset 
Mr. Hughes—now that he is once more amongst his 
own people—are not likely to be diminished by the 
well-intentioned enthusiasts who are demanding his 
return to London with a view to a further attack upon 
the Coalition Government. Mr. Hughes owes a first 
duty to Australia, and until he has shown that the 
line which he took in London received the endorsement 
of the majority of the Labour Party in Australia, 
he cannot return to London with an enhanced or 
even a stable reputation. There is plenty of evidence 
here of the existence of a very strong feeling of resent- 
ment on the part of a large section of the rank and 
file of trade unionists both in Mr. Hughes’ own State 
(New South Wales) and in Victoria against the attitude 
which the Prime Minister adopted in England. On 
July 22nd the Amalgamated Railway and Tramway 
Service Association in Sydney decided that, in the 
event of an invitation being received for any official 
welcome to the Prime Minister, there should be no 
acceptance until the matter had been considered by 
the Association. The same day in Melbourne a dis- 
cussion took place at a Labour League meeting, in 
the course of which very strong hostility was exhibited 
with regard to Mr. Hughes’ speeches in London— 
more especially those on closer political union between 
Australia and the United Kingdom through an Empire 
Parliament. So strong is the feeling that Mr. J. F. 
Hannan, M.P., the Labour Member for the South 
Melbourne district, felt obliged to deliver what was 
evidently a “considered” speech in defence of Mr. 
Hughes. Mr. Hannan made out a fine case for his leader, 
but I doubt whether he or any other Labour M.P. 
will succeed in rooting from the mind of the average 
Australian Unionist the idea that in some fashion 
the Australian Prime Minister in the early months of 
this year played in London the game of the Tory party, 
the Tory Press, and the Tory interests, and associated 
himself with a brand of Imperialism hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from that of Mr. Maxse at his worst. By the 
time this reaches you, Mr. Hughes will have been a 
month in Australia, will have been féted by the leaders 
of both parties in half the capitals of the six States, 
and have delivered as many speeches as his health 
will permit. His future depends on three things: his 
health, his ability to rehabilitate himself with the 
suspicious wing of his own party, and his generalship 
during the coming Tariff and Conscription session 
of the Commonwealth Parliament. If he conserves 
his physical powers, I have little doubt but that this 
remarkable little man will succeed in reconciling the 
irreconcilables, and emerging triumphant. London can 
pretty safely count on the return of Mr. Hughes—perhaps 
a more discreet Mr. Hughes—some time in 1917. 
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THE AUTUMN CLIMAX 


HE resumption of the Anglo-French offensive 
simultaneously with the opening of the new 
Balkan campaign brings us to the most critical 
phase of this year’s fighting. The next ten weeks will 
decide what lines the opposing armies will occupy for 
the winter. They will settle also what is to be the 
balance and colour of public opinion in the different 
countries during the long spell of relative inaction 
which the season will impose on the armies. Conceivably 
they might even shape the peace, if the battles were 
unexpectedly decisive, or their results proved insup- 
portable to one or the other party through the subse- 
quent waiting-time. But this is now unlikely; and 
opinion in London and Paris has generally come round 
to the view that there will be a severe and eventful 
campaigning-season in 1917. 

A hundred years ago armies took little account of the 
difference between winter and summer. It was one of 
Napoleon’s many innovations, that he abolished the old 
habit of settling into winter quarters. Austerlitz was 
fought on December 2; Eylau, in the coldest part 
of East Prussia, amid the snows of February 8. Here 
as in other matters the warfare of the twentieth century 
has gone back behind Napoleon to something much 
more like the warfare of Marlborough’s age. Along 
with trench-fighting and mining, the mortar and the 
hand-grenade, the disappearance of the one-day battle 
and the substitution of protracted siege-offensives, the 
weather influences have reasserted themselves. In 
1914 some of the prophets told us that this would not be 
so. Modern man, they said, had made such progress 
in waterproofing and engineering, in drainage and field- 
kitchens, that he could afford to ignore the elements. 
The event proved this reckoning to be entirely wrong. 
Both the past two winters have seen operations brought 
to a complete standstill on all the European fronts ; and 
such an undertaking as the winter capture of snowbound 
Erzerum by the Russians is only the exception to prove 
the rule. 

It is worth examining the question of dates somewhat 
closely, for misconceptions about it are common. There 
is, of course, a difference between the three main fronts 
—the Western, the Russian, and the Balkan—though 
this does not affect the date at which campaigning ends 
anything like so much as it affects that at which it can 
be resumed in the following year. At present the front 
on which there is most urgency, in the sense that there 
is most to be gained by completing a definite territorial 
change within a definite time, is the Balkan front. And 
in regard to this the experience of no less than three 
war-autumns is available—1912 as well as 1914 and 
1915. In 1912 the Balkan Allies began mobilising on 
September 80, but none of them, except Montenegro, 
declared war before October 18. October 22-3 was 
the date of Kirk Kilisse ; October 28-9 of Lule Burgas ; 
October 28 of Kumanovo. These were the great battles 
of the first stage; in the second stage, the Greeks 
entered Salonika on November 6; the Serbs won 
Monastir on November 18; and on November 17 the 
Bulgarians suffered their repulse at the Chatalja lines. 
Thereafter fighting became impracticable, and on 





December 3 came the formal armistice. In 1914 the 
second Austrian expedition against Serbia carried the 
Balkan time-table somewhat later. Belgrade was cap- 
tured by the Austrians on December 2; the Serbs retook 
it on December 14. There is no doubt that the Austrian 
failure on this occasion was made worse by the season ; 
and when the German-Bulgar conquest of Serbia was 
carried out under Mackensen in 1915, a much earlier 
time-table was adopted. The invasion began on October 
6; Belgrade fell on October 9; Veles on October 20; 
Uskub on October 22; Pirot on October 28; Kraguye- 
vatz on November 1; Nish on November 5; and 
Mitrovitza and Prishtina, the last refuges of the Serbian 
Army before its retreat into Albania, on November 23, 
From a comparison of all these dates two conclusions 
emerge clearly enough. One is that the season brings 
a definite end to the practicability of important Balkan 
fighting about the beginning of December. The other is 
that the great enterprise in which the Rumanians, the 
Russians, and General Sarrail’s army are co-operating 
was given plenty of time by those who projected it ; for 
it started over a month before the German-Bulgar start 
of last year, and seven weeks before the Balkan League’s 
start of 1912. 

On the Western and Russian fronts the months of 
September and October have hitherto proved perhaps 
the most favourable for campaigning. In France the 
climate at this time is the most temperate and agreeable 
in the year; and, as in England, there tend to be long 
spells of calm, fine weather, with the ground firm and 
dry underfoot. These conditions are often prolonged 
into November, as they were in 1914. The dates in that 
year were—the battle of the Marne, September; the 
battle of the Aisne, September-October ; and the battle 
of Flanders (or Yser-Ypres), October and the whole of 
November, finishing on December 2. In 1915 the season 
ended somewhat earlier, partly because November was 
very inclement, and partly because the definite stoppage 
of the Loos, Souchez, and Champagne offensives left no 
ambitious plans to be carried out on this front. The 
Russian front does not show much difference of autumn 
dates, save that in its northern portion winter comes 
rather earlier, and the dates are thrown forward a little. 
The most distinctive campaigning feature on the Russian 
front is the complete stoppage about April, when the 
thaw of the snows renders the ground quite imprac- 
ticable for three weeks or so. Winter offensives in 
advance of this have each year been undertaken by the 
Russians themselves, but not with favourable results. 
For most purposes we may say that on their front, as 
in the Balkans, the campaigning season, which ends at 
the beginning of December, is not reopened till the 
beginning of May. Local fortress operations, like the 
capture of Yanina and Adrianople in March, 1918, or 
that of Przemysl in March, 1915, provide the principal 
exceptions to this rule. It contrasts with conditions in 
France, where big offensives have each year been prac- 
ticable in February on the drier soils ; and, indeed, the 
start of ten weeks or so, which the Western front enjoys, 
was probably one of the chief considerations which led 
the German General Staff into its disastrous commitment 
against Verdun. 

The war before winter is therefore of greatest con- 
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sequence on the Eastern fronts, where the winter delays 
extend, with only minor possibilities of interruption, 
over nearly five months. On the West, though there 
may be less inclination than in previous winters to call 
a halt, the stoppage is not likely to be much shorter 
than ten weeks—say, four weeks of the old year and 
six of the new. Even this shorter waiting-time, covering 
as it does the New Year period, when stocktaking of 
all kinds is habitual throughout the world, makes a very 
distinct break in the current of hostilities. The note of 
encouragement or discouragement for one side or the 
other, on which the campaign of 1916 ends, will be pro- 
longed, reverberated, and augmented throughout this 
ten weeks; and the peace-talk, which is sure to be 
attempted, will be pitched in its key. It would make 
an incalculable difference to the relative moral of the 
German and French nations, if the Germans had by 
that time been forced to relinquish any substantial part 
of occupied France. But in the East the results of cer- 
tain advances would be even greater. The most immedi- 
ately desirable prize in that direction is still the reopen- 
ing of communications to South Russia and Rumania 
from the warm waters of the Mediterranean. If it were 
achieved before winter, even in the form of an overland 
connection across Bulgaria, it would do more to shorten 
the war than anything else that is in sight. If, further, 
the Russians and Rumanians obtained a secure footing 
on the Hungarian plain, with the mountains at their 
backs, the date at which the Allies could resume their 
Eastern pressure in the spring would be advanced by 
some weeks. It is to secure these results, as well as 
those within its own locality, that the Picardy advance 
has been renewed. For the fate of Bulgaria and Tran- 
sylvania will be decided in large measure on the French 
battlefields. 


GERMAN AND BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE 


T the present moment when projects of reconstruction 
after the war are in the minds of everyone, this 
résumé* of Mr. Middleton’s, comparing the progress 

of German agriculture and British agriculture during the 
last forty years, is exceedingly timely. We have all been 
made to realise that the strength of Germany to maintain a 
war of this magnitude and duration, with the seas closed 
to her commerce, has been dependent upon her power of 
production at home. Mr. Middleton’s pamphlet reveals that 
this self-contained condition in a modern industrial State 
is not merely fortuitous but has largely resulted from the 
deliberate action of the State; and the publication of such 
a document by the Board of Agriculture is both an act of 
courage on the eer of that Department and an earnest of 
its desire to embark upon a policy of development. It is 
indeed a gain to find someone in an official position admitting 
that all is not well with British agriculture. For many years 
its representatives have always assured us that in itself it 
was the best in the world, and that its troubles and depression 
were solely due to the unfair pressure of external circum- 
stances. The value of Mr. Middleton’s pamphlet lies in 
the fact that it is not merely statistical. but that it 
discusses with refreshing freedom the conditions which 
have led to German progress and British apathy—a discussion 


* The Recent Development ) Game Agriculture. By T. H. 
Middleton. Board of pee Mf Cd. 8305. 4d. ; 


in which Mr. Middleton’s experience of our farmers has 
tempered without obscuring his judgment of the unhappy 
situation that we have drift into by leaving them 
entirely to themselves. 

The situation is roughly as follows, During the last 
forty years the gross production from German soil has 
greatly increased to the extent of keeping pace with the 
growth of population, while the production from English 
soil has actually declined within the same period. In 
Germany the production of cereals has approximately been 
doubled, in England the cornfields have notoriously gone 
down to grass, but without any increase in the meat and 
milk to compensate for the other food that has been lost. 
Mr. Middleton estimates that Germany feeds from 70 to 75 
persons per 100 acres of cultivated land, Great Britain only 
from 45 to 50; this acreage, moreover, in Germany yields 
4} tons of meat and 28 tons of milk per annum as against 
4 tons of meat and 17 tons of milk in Great Britain. Yet 
the German climate and soil are distinctly inferior to 
ours from the point of view of gross production ; the relative 
natural productiveness is best represented by the position 
at the beginning of the epoch under consideration, the 
different rates of progress are the outcome of the men who 
have had the land to manage. 

Is there any clue to the cause of these differences in the 
external conditions under which farming is practised in the 
two countries? In Great Britain farms are mainly rented, 
in Germany generally owned by the occupier; “ about 
93 per cent. of the land of Germany is owned by the men who 
cultivate it ; in England and Wales only 11 per cent. of the 
occupiers are owners.”” It has always been considered that 
the progress of British farming in the early nineteenth 
century, progress which certainly put it at the head of the 
agriculture of all other countries, was largely due to the 
rental system which left the tenant with his capital free 
for the development of his business. Ought we to revise 
this opinion? Modern facilities for credit probably give 
the owner as much liquid capital for his business as the 
tenant has who has embarked nothing in the purchase of 
his land; on the other hand, the rent the es wn 
actually pays is much lower than would be the interest on 
his mortgage. We do not think the English farmer has 
been hampered in his methods by any feeling of want of 
security or by restrictive covenants: indeed, in the palmy 
days of our agriculture the landlord led his tenants and 
forced up the standard of farming by his covenants, whereas 
for the last generation or so the landlord has had to be 
content with whatever farming his tenants would give him, 
and indeed has accepted and made himself the mouthpiece 
of their version of the agricultural situation. On the whole 
it seems probable that the question of ownership or rental 
is of less moment than is sometimes supposed; good 
farming is possible under both systems and is not ensured 
by either. As far as his annual commitments go the German 
farmer has more to find than his English rival. Renting is 
so rare in Germany that comparisons can hardly be drawn, 
but Mr. Middleton gives some evidence, which anyone who 
has inquired about land values in Germany can confirm, 
that the price of land there is much higher than with us, 
quality for quality. And yet English rentals do not pay 
a business rate of interest on the market price of the land, 
the ownership of which is largely regarded as a luxury. 
As to the size of holdings, Great Britain is characterised by 
the proportion of moderate-sized farms, the largest acreage 
accounted for by any of the groups being that com- 
prising the holdings between 150 and 300 acres, whereas 
Germany is a country of small or of very large holdings. 
Mr. Middleton suggests that “ England has too many farms 
too big for men prepared to use their hands and too small 
for men cent to use their heads.” That, after all, is 
perhaps only another way of saying that the small trades- 
men class is by far the worst educated section of the com- 
munity. But there is some truth in the idea that the 

extremes of agricultural efficiency are to be seen on the 
small holding, which calls out a great and often excessive 
effort on the part of the occupier, and on the really bi 
farm, which admits of organisation and can pay for skilled 
management. But again we doubt if the size of holdings 
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has been much of a factor in the relative trend of British 
and German agriculture; the graded sizes of our farms 
ought to supply the ladder by which a man of enterprise 
rises from a small holding to a considerable business. 

The most vital of the comparisons made by Mr. Middleton 
is the table showing that of the cultivated land in Germany 
only 21 per cent. is under grass, the rest is cropped and 
as much as 46 per cent. is under cereals, whereas in England 
and Wales 58 per cent. is under grass and only 19 per cent. 
grows cereals. This accounts for the much larger number 
of people the German unit area feeds; it also accounts for 
the fact that in Germany more than 18 people are wholly or 
partially employed on each 100 acres, whereas in Britain the 
number is less than 6. Here is the real difference between 
the farming of the two countries : Germany predominantly 
arable, England more than half grass, with the proportion 
increasing every year. Grass land will not produce one- 
third as much even of meat and milk as will the same land 
under the plough, and the opportunities for increasing the 
output by increased skill that are possible on arable land 
are largely denied to the grazier. From the standpoint of 
the national interest, which is concerned with gross pro- 
duction on the one hand and the maintenance of the rural 
population on the other, grass land represents 
misused opportunity, and if British agricuivure is 
ever going to count again in the national economy 
some means of restoring the predominance of the 
plough will have to be found. Two reasons have 
operated in bringing about the loss of our arable land: 
the low prices for corn due to the opening up of the 
new countries (milk is entirely and meat partially protected 
by natural causes) and the cost of labour. As regards 
wages Mr. Middleton concludes that the average earnings of 
the German agricultural labourer are under £33 a year; the 
English average at the same time would be about £47. 
But that this is not a decisive factor may be judged from the 
fact that it is not the low-waged counties like Dorset which 
have best maintained their arable acreage. The Lothians 
still stand at the head of British arable farming, and there 
wages are at the highest level. 

There remains the question of prices, for it is inevitable 
that below a certain level of prices for corn and stock, arable 
farming with its extra costs for labour must become unprofit- 
able, but here Mr. Middleton fails us. We hear of the tariff 
and its effect in giving the German agriculturist confidence, 
but what we need is a calculation of the average farmer’s 
cash return, so as to judge how far the extra assistance 
provided by the tariff renders his arable farming profitable. 
Only in this way can we estimate the relative value of the 
man factor. For to this in the last resort we come: the 
German farmer has progressed because he has made better 
use of science and has developed sounder business methods 
than his British rivals. Mr. Middleton shows on what a 
solid foundation of education and research modern German 
agriculture has been built ; he contrasts the long-continued 
liberality of the State in these directions with the poverty 
of British appropriations, even in their latest growths just 
before the outbreak of war. Co-operation, credit, organ- 
isation as seen in the Chambers of Agriculture, are all 
products of education ; the English farmer will not combine 
because his vision is limited, and his natural leaders, the 
landowners, have made no effort to give him a wider out- 
look. German agriculture, as has been said, is characterised 
by both large farms and small holdings; the landowners 
farm their own demesnes, the great sugar beet corporations 
work extensive acreages on scientific principles, and draw 
the a cenge proprietors into their own methods. As Mr. 
Middleton says: “The German landholder owns land not 
only as an investment but for the purpose of carrying on 
the business of an agriculturist. . . . The estate of the 
German, unlike the home farm of most English landowners, 
is managed on business principles. Its business is to main- 
tain the commercial credit of the owner, and its merit 
depends mainly upon the balance-sheet, not upon the 
number of prizes collected at local live-stock shows. The 


ordinary German landowner must closely follow the business 
of producing food, his sons and managers receive a good 
technical education, and it is from his well-managed estates 


that improvements spread among the peasant cultivators 
of the country.” If the rental system is breaking down in 
this country it is because the landowner has abnegated his 
position of leader and instructor of his tenantry. His 
estate is an uneconomic proposition which he accepts in 
return for its amenities, the social position it confers, the 
ossibilities of sport for which he is prepared to forgo an 
increased income. Being without technical knowledge of 
farming he cannot insist upon efficiency. What is left of 
the old tradition prevents him from being too hard on a 
bad tenant; indeed, in the last resort he cannot turn him 
out because he does not feel confident of being able to farm 
the land more successfully himself. Thus the landowner 
suffers in bad rents, the State in low production. The 
landowner has agreed and even assisted at his land going 
down to grass: it made letting easier and rents safer. He 
has never reflected that it was depopulating the countryside 
and creating the wave of popular feeling reflected in the 
Small Holdings Acts, which was directed against him 
and not against the farmer, whose solution of the agri- 
cultural problem he had accepted. Self-interest has in 
fact failed to make the landowner a good entrepreneur of his 
property, and he has been the more content with his un- 
economic returns because in a small country, rapidly growing 
rich by industry, there was always the chance of making 
a big profit out of the monopoly value of his land. 

In the last forty years or so the landowner has written 
off agriculture as a business, he and his agents and his lawyers 
have only thought that if they could make out a bad enough 
case they could some day get back Protection. They are 
already beginning to use this pamphlet of Mr. Middleton’s 
to that end. Now a tariff may or may not be a useful 
instrument for the State to use in the development or 
resuscitation of an industry; there is a very strong case for 
the application of some sort of State stimulus to get us 
out of our rut of laying down land to grass; but at the best 
a tariff is only an incident in the struggle and its effect is 
entirely conditioned by the use to which it is put by the 
men whom it shelters. Danish agriculture has been even 
more progressive than German, yet Denmark has no general 
tariff, and the one industry efficiently protected—that of 
beet sugar—is stated to be the most stationary of its agri- 
cultural enterprises. It the State grants a tariff, how is it 
going to ensure that it will get value for the money drawn 
from the community, that production will increase, that 
grass will give place to arable farming, that more men will 
be employed upon the land and better wages paid? The 
returns from farming in the years before the war were 
already quite large enough to admit of development, yet 
the sure profits derivable from grass land were still 
being pursued; what promise is there that the increase 
of these profits will bring about a change of method? The 
interests of the State—production and employment—have 
not coincided with considerations of personal profit; only 
to add to the latter will not teach enterprise and encourage 
development. A tariff will be worth while if it will bring a 
change of attitude in our landowners and farmers; without 
such a change it will merely foster stagnation. The advocates 
of a tariff thereby admit the case for State intervention, 
and in this connection State intervention must mean more 
education, enlightened management of the State’s own 
properties—where non-intervention and the easy rule of the 
grand seigneur are now at a maximum—drastic powers to 
take over and resettle land that is not being used to advan- 
tage, interference with the game that now paralyses the 
economic employment of so much of our English land. 
Leaving the land question to the play of private interests 
and personal profit has reduced much of England to some- 
thing between a prairie and a playground for the few. Let 
the State intervene with any instrument, tariff or otherwise, 
that will secure the State’s need of employment and an 
duction. British land must be regarded as a very indiffer- 
ently developed national asset; to make it pay requires 
capital and the courage that comes of knowledge. And it 
is this latter consideration that makes us apprehensive of 
the future. The end of the war will see the “ interests 
more strongly entrenched than ever, the vast new debt will 
mean an enormous accession to “ property,” with its watch- 
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word of economy rather than of enterprise. What chance will 
there be of getting money for education and research, for 
the organisation of agriculture, for schemes of resettlement, 
for the development of unproductive land, when the 
all-powerful financiers will be calling for a reduction of 
expenditure everywhere, and will be suspicious of any 
State intervention that a construed into an attack on 
the rights of property ? et without enterprise, without 
the expenditure that makes for production, we shall founder 
in our debt and property will perish anyhow. So let us 
take Mr. Middleton’s pamphlet as an earnest of a new 
attitude of the Government towards agriculture; that the 
State is concerned to secure the utilisation of the land in 
its own interests—more production and more employment. 


AN ALLIED PEACE 
I—THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 


r AO discuss the future terms of peace one must 
assume a complete Allied victory. At the 
present moment it does not seem a very rash 

assumption ; but in any case it must be made, for it would 

be almost impossible usefully to discuss terms which 
would have ultimately to be settled by negotiation with 
the enemy, with all the give and take which that must 
involve. Even, however, if the war were to be ended by 
negotiation, with an enemy still capable of resistance, 
and therefore of bargaining, it would be necessary to 
define our aims, that is to say the terms which we 
should dictate if dictation were possible. Conceivably 
in the Peace Conference the Allies will be obliged to say : 

“ This or that ought to be done, but since we must make 

some concessions we will give it up.”” That, however, is 

a possible dilemma which cannot be foreseen and which 

for the purpose of discussion to-day must be ignored. 

What the peoples of the Allied Countries have to do is 

to make up their minds as to the terms on which they 

think peace ought to be made with an utterly defeated 

Germany and leave it to the future to show how far such 

terms are obtainable. As far as we are concerned, we 

have already expressed the view that if the Allies fail 
eventually to obtain their own terms it will be because the 
will to do so has been lacking. To be able to dictate peace, 
guided solely by their own judgment and conscience, 
they have only now to persevere. That, at any rate, is 
the assumption upon which the suggestions which follow 
are based. And it must be added that these suggestions 
are not put forward as the final product of an exhaustive 
consideration of the problems involved. None of us 
possess sufficient data for final decisions. One man is 
quite certain about the right solution of one small part 
of the total problem ; another about another small part ; 
but no man who professes to be able to cover the whole 
ground, filling in with confidence the details of a complete 
solution, can be worth listening to. What we shall 
endeavour to do here is merely to offer as a starting- 
point for discussion a broad sketch of a future settlement 
founded upon the hopes and aims of the Allies as they 
are understood in this country ; expressing in the mean- 
time for our own part not so much hard-and-fast con- 
victions as a temper and a point of view. 

There is nothing, we suppose, upon which the vast 
majority of people in this country are more determined 


than that their children and grandchildren shall not 
have to fight this war over again, shall not even have to 
fear or prepare for such a war. We seek two sorts of 
security : security against future outbreaks of war and 
security against the necessity of having permanently to 
maintain in time of peace a gigantic burden of arma- 
ments. Both sorts would perhaps be most satisfactorily 
and completely guaranteed by the spread of democratic 
institutions amongst all the Great Powers and especially 
in the countries with which we are now at war. The 
possibility of that solution is a subject to which we shall 
return—however remote and difficult, it is not to be 
ignored ; but as an immediate measure it will certainly 
be necessary to devise other and more direct guarantees. 
The two sorts of security are obviously to a certain 
extent interdependent, but they are essentially separate. 
Security against the outbreak of war must be a matter 
of definite international organisation, the general lines 
of which have been the subject of debate all over the 
world and were discussed at length in the two Special 
Supplements* which we published last year. But this 
is a question which is not very likely to be dealt with— 
except perhaps in a very general and tentative fashion— 
by the Conference which settles the actual terms of 
peace between the Allies and the Central Empires. For 
that Conference will be a conference of belligerents, and 
will be so deeply occupied with the territorial and other 
problems of the immediate settlement that it could 
hardly be counted upon to give the obviously less urgent, 
though larger, problem the attention it deserves. The 
prevention of war is a matter which concerns the whole 
world and in which the assistance of nations at present 
neutral is indispensable. The Conference which dis- 
cusses it must be a World Conference called for that 
purpose alone. 

Security, on the other hand, against the renewal of 
the competition of armaments is a matter which concerns 
primarily the Powers now at war and which will certainly 
be dealt with in the peace terms. There can be no 
question of general disarmament. That can only come 
about, if at all, as the result of gradually increasing 
confidence in the efficacy of other methods of settling 
international disputes. But a great reduction of arma- 
ments is perfectly possible if the Allies are determined 
to secure it ; not by any scheme of hard-and-fast limita- 
tion—for the difficulty of fixing the relative strength 
which each Power is to be permitted to maintain appears 
to be insuperable—but by the removal of the real fear 
upon which the competition of the past generation has 
been based. In this matter the Allies are in a somewhat 
invidious position; for in deciding the paramount 
question of who or what has been in the past the main 
disturbing factor in European politics they cannot but 
appear as judges in their own cause. Yet the evidence is 
so plain that only one verdict is possible. It is the rise 
of Germany under the leadership of Prussia that has kept 
the world uneasy for half a century. The rest of us have 
had our quarrels; we have even been on the verge of 
war; but we never had to fear each other as we have had 
to fear the German Empire. For France, for example, 
a war with Russia or Great Britain or Austria was a 





* Now republished with additions in book form as International 
Government, by L. S. Woolf. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 
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possible and a serious prospect for which due preparation 
had to be made, but a war with Germany was a prospect 
of a totally different kind, because inevitably it would 
be a matter of life or death. And so with ourselves. 
The normal dangers and uncertainties of international 
relations have little or nothing in common with the 
danger which has hung over Europe like an oppressive 
cloud for as long now as most of us can remember. 
What has turned Europe into such an armed camp as it 
never was before has been not the risk of occasional 
quarrels but the terrible certainty of German ambition. 
Every other nation knew that some time or other it 
might have to fight, not merely for some commercial or 
political interest, but for its very existence. Nothing less 
than that conviction would have made the peoples of 
Europe consent to bear the burdens they have borne. 
The argument that the fear was mutual is not tenable. 
Germany has never had anything to fear from the 
aggressive designs of any of her neighbours, and, it is 
safe to assert, never since the middle of the last century 
has feared anything of the kind. It was she, not they, 
who desired to upset the status quo. France, it is true, 
dreamed of recovering her lost provinces ; but Germany 
knew, as everyone knew, that France would never take 
the risk of provoking war for that purpose. The Triple 
Alliance preceded the Triple Entente. Always it has 
been from Germany that the first threat has come. 

It is necessary to be quite clear about this if we are to 
find any practical solution of the problem of a reduction 
of armaments. The impulse to say, “‘ We have all 
sinned, we have all been suspicious and quarrelsome, 
let us just turn over a new leaf and forget the past,”’ is 
a generous impulse, but it ignores the facts. The bald 
truth is that the problem of disarmament is the problem 
of disarming Germany. But for Germany that problem 
would never have arisen; or, if it had, some solution 
would have been found long since. All recent increases, 
both military and naval, have been replies to German 
increases. The French people would never have 
accepted the Three Years Law had they not had before 
their eyes the decree which sanctioned a great fresh 
expansion of the German Army. Likewise this country 
would never have embarked upon the huge naval 
increases of the past ten years but for the deliberate 
challenge of the German Navy Laws. The suggestions 
for limiting the competition and for declaring a naval 
holiday came from our side and were put forward in 
perfect good faith, How Germany received them 
everyone can remember—and no one should forget. 
These facts do not necessarily imply any moral supe- 
riority on our side. They may fairly be interpreted 
simply as evidence that we had all we wanted whilst 
Germany had not, and that accordingly our interests 
lay in the direction of limitation whilst Germany’s lay 
in the opposite direction. But however they may be 
interpreted they remain facts. And there is unfortu- 
nately no reason to suppose that after the war the class 
which governs Germany will be more amenable to per- 
suasion in this matter than it was before. If we are not 
to have to face the intolerable prospect of renewing 
the competition of armaments on a vastly greater and 
more burdensome scale than ever before, some other 
means than persuasion must be found. 


It must, then, be one of the aims of the Allies—the 
paramount aim as far as this country is concerned— 
to impose upon Germany a definite and drastic limi- 
tation of her military and naval establishments. The 
vast elaboration of modern instruments of war renders 
this, in theory at least, a quite practicable proposition, 
If by the terms of peace Germany were obliged to con- 
sign nine-tenths of her navy and of her military war 
material to the scrap-heap, the problem would, for the 
time being at all events, be solved. Great preparations 
for war by land or sea cannot be made in secret. An 
agreement prohibiting the calling up of more than a 
certain number of conscripts or the construction of more 
than a certain number of guns or warships every year 
could be enforced for just so long as the Allies remained 
unanimously desirous of enforcing it. No one supposes 
that they will remain unanimous on that or any other 
point for ever. But they have all felt the menace of 
the “ mailed fist ’’ in the past, and it will be many 
years before any of them will forget it or will wish to 
take the risk of having it once more flourished before 
their eyes. We can, at any rate, count upon their 
determination lasting long enough to give other forces 
a chance of coming into play. It may be that those 
forces—internal democratic forees—will come into play 
in Germany at a very early date after the conclusion 
of hostilities; it may even be that the Allies will find 
means of bringing them into play. If Germany had a 
Government which was responsible to the German people 
the conditions of the problem would be changed. External 
restrictions might then be replaced by stable international 
agreements. But we clearly cannot rely upon that; we 
must await the event; and in the meantime take what- 
ever measures may be necessary to impose upon our 
enemies the reductions which we desire for ourselves. 

The prospect of having to continue, as it were, to hold 
Germany down by force of arms after the war is in 
itself entirely repugnant. No sane man can wish 
Europe to be burdened with any such legacy of the 
great struggle. But the alternative prospect is more 
repugnant still. If during the years following the 
conclusion of peace, when the tasks of reconstruction 
will require all and more than all our national energies 
and resources, we are to be forced to concentrate on 
preparations for a hypothetical future struggle, then 
this war will almost seem to have been fought and won 
in vain. And there seems to be no third alternative. 
If the Military Service Acts are not to become a per- 
manent feature of our Constitution, if we are not to 
have to spend on our Navy perhaps twice what we spent 
before, Germany must be compulsorily disarmed. 


USELESS LEARNING 
Lo BRYCE and a number of other public men 


have issued during the week a manifesto in 

favour of “the humanities’ in education. 
This is a good sign. Many people who have come 
under the spell of Germany during the war, and who 
regard German organisation as something so splendid 
and successful that every other nation ought hence- 
forth to imitate it, have begun to talk as if everything 
in education which is not strictly scientific or technical 
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were a waste of time. They would like to see the 
rest of the world in the hands of chemists and technical 
instructors. Their Utopia is a world rich in high 
explosives and aniline dyes. This, they think, would 
be a paradise into which no foreign serpent could 
succeed in penetrating. It is not because we wish 
to disparage scientific and technical education that 
we protest against this monstrous illusion. We take 
it that no one but an esthetic sentimentalist would 
attempt to belittle so vitally important a matter. 
On the other hand, there is no use in setting the chemists, 
alone among men, upon pedestals. It is a mistake 
even to think that the Germans became great by 
doing so. The Germans have, after all, been interested 
all these years not only in science, but in philosophy, 
literature and scholarship. They have used their 
brains—brains not naturally superior, so far as we can 
judge, to those of other peoples—more persistently and 
more eagerly in all directions than the average in- 
habitants of rival nations. They have damned them- 
selves into temporary and seeming success, not with 
the help of science and inventors—though these, too, 
helped—but through a powerful Imperialist philosophy 
which taught them to regard the world as but a foot- 
stool for a divinely-accredited Germany. All the 
chemists on earth would not have planted them so 
determinedly within the borders of France and of 
Russia had not they allowed themselves to be organised 
according to an ideal, not merely of national service, 
but of national idolatry. 

We do not prepose just now to enter into the question 
where national service ends and national idolatry 
begins. It is always difficult to fix the point at which 
a virtue passes into a vice. And in any case that is 
not what is under discussion. We are merely con- 
cerned with emphasizing the fact that the successes of 
Germany during the past two years, while they have 
been a triumph of education, have been a triumph of 
bad education. It was education which in a greater 
and greater degree became practical in the worst 
meaning of the word. It was education in which 
the end became more and more political and therefore 
less disinterestedly moral and_ intellectual. The 
German was trained up to personal disinterestedness 
in the service of the State, but to national egoism. 
This, no doubt, is what to some extent every State would 
like todo. It desires above all things to be worshipped 
loyally, and this up to a point is good. But when 
philosophers and historians and men of science begin 
to see truth as something which is localised within 
the circle of the State, education is in danger of be- 
coming perverted into a mere drilling in political 
orthodoxy. We do not mean to suggest that the 
Germans have been drilled into mere automatic figures 
m a State puppet-play to nearly the degree that 
some people in the heat of wartime imagine. There 
has been abundance of free intellectual activity in 
Germany as in other countries. But there has been 
a tendency there more than in France or England to 
make truth and virtue racial things—to subordinate 
brain and spirit to the necessities of national egoism. 
That is the secret at once of Germany’s strength and 
of her weakness. This it is that made her militarism 
such a success. This it is that made it such a danger 
that the rest of the world is now engaged in battering 
it into failure. 

One does not, then, wish to see another Germany 
arising as a result of the war in some other part of 
Europe. And, in order to prevent this, one must fight 
against the idea that education should be exclusively 
what is called practical, but what is really nothing of 
the sort. It is natural enough that the business classes 














should be eager that nothing should be taught in .the 
schools except what they want. Statesmen and church- 
men have also at different periods in history shown 
anxiety to make teaching confine itself exclusively to 
the things they want. In each case it is taken for 
granted that all that the average man can aspire to is 
to become a good workman or a good subject or a good 
servant of the Church. 

Now, it may bea very desirable thing to have good 
workmen and good subjects and good servants of the 
Church. But who would not rebel if this were all his 
destiny amounted to? Efficiency is an excellent ideal in 
business; but efficiency in business, so far from being an 
excellent, is an ignoble thing as an ultimate ideal in life. 
Education, no doubt, is necessary to business efficiency, 
just as honesty is. But business efficiency is not the 
chief end of education, any more than it is the end of 
honesty. If we value honesty only in so far as it can 
be measured in pounds, shillings and pence, we do not 
value honesty at all. In the same way, if we value 
education only in so far as it can be measured in pounds, 
shillings and pence, we do not value education at all. 
In each case it is money we value, and we sink to the 
level of those barbarous Hebrews who so frankly fan- 
dangoed round the golden calf. That is why we agree 
so heartily with Lord Bryce and his fellow-protestors 
on behalf of the humanities that “ the first object in any 
educational reform is the training of human beings in 
mind and character, as citizens of a free country, and 
that technical preparation of boys and girls for a par- 
ticular occupation must be consistent with this prin- 
ciple.” It is just because Latin is such an apparently 
useless subject that we hope to see it kept alive as a 
general study. Hitherto business men have tolerated 
the teaching of it to their sons, partly because they 
think a little of it is the stamp of a gentleman, and 
partly because they have been told that Latin grammar 
is a useful discipline for the mind, or that one has to 
know Latin roots in order to understand English, or 
that one has to study it in order to enter the respectable 
professions of clergyman, lawyer, doctor, and school- 
master. At an earlier period, it was of still greater use as 
a universal language among educated men, a sort of 
Esperanto for Europe. But it has long ceased to render 
us this practical service, and most of the arguments we 
now use in its favour have, we fancy, been invented ad hoc 
to defend a traditional treasure. For our part, we do 
not quarrel with any of these arguments, but it is not 
for any of these things that we principally value Latin. 
We value it first and foremost because it is almost the 
only subject taught in our schools which cannot in itself 
have any commercial value. We may have our children 
taught French because we want them to trade with 
France, or Russian because we want them to trade with 
Russia—and these are quite sound reasons from one 

int of view—but no one has his children taught 

tin in order that they may be able to trade with 
Romans. In Latin, more than in any other subject, 
the boy or girl is set to study a whole mass of human 
facts—human speech, human thoughts, human actions, 
human institutions—without, as one says, any ulterior 
motive. We may grant that the little Latin the average 
boy learns does him “ no good,” just as the little French 
or Euclid he learns does him “ no good.” But educa- 
tion is a sowing of seed, and, if only a certain proportion 
of the seed takes root and comes to harvest, the sowing 
is justified. It would be perilous to say of any subject 
that, if taught indifferently for a few terms, it will widen 
the average boy’s mind and enrich his imagination : 
even the history of their own country fails to do this 
with a multitude of children. But Latin at least takes 
the boy to the gates of a world where his mind and 
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imagination can live more disinterestedly than in the 
commercial world of his own time. And not only is he 
not preoccupied with money values; he is also free 
from a thousand prepossessions in the matter of religion, 
politics, and even morals, which disable him from 
appreciating many contemporary civilisations. Rome, 
like Athens, is a world to which he comes, not as a 
judge, but as a discoverer of certain truths about the 
human race. Further, Roman civilisation has the ad- 
vantage for us of being dead. To despise Latin for being 
a dead language is to be a mere opportunist in education. 
One might as well despise Pericles for being a dead man. 
The fact that the civilisation to which it introduces us is 
dead enables us to see it as a whole from its beginning 
to its end, to watch with complete detachment the 
growth and decay of a State, and to study the laws of 
national growth and decay under more simple conditions 
than in the tangled history of a modern State. Once 
more, we grant that the average boy is unlikely to see 
any of these things. It would require a revolution to 
bring him to do so. But it is difficult to measure what 
the effect may be on an intelligent boy of even a peep 
into the magnificent cosmos of a past civilisation. At 
least, it is only fair to him that he should have the hint 
of new horizons. This may be given by literature, 
history, philosophy, travel or pure science—by nearly 
any subject, indeed, which is educationally taught— 
but we doubt if any of these subjects, as taught in 
schools and colleges, has had a more vital and lasting 
influence than Latin. 

One of the things most essential to the world just now 
is broader horizons. It is his incapacity to see beyond 
his own circle of facts which differentiates the unedu- 
cated from the educated man; and an education which 
excludes the humanities is likely to confine men to their 
circles more than ever. Man without any thirst for 
knowledge except the knowledge that produces dividends 
would merely be a savage among his machines. He 
would cease to be an intellectual being. He would be 
without principles to guide him in politics or ethics or 
anything outside business. And in the end even busi- 
ness would suffer through the atrophy of his intellectual 
activities. That, indeed, would be the beginning of the 
Servile State, in which education would mean initiation, 
not into the freedom of the mind, but into the slavery 
of the machine. And, indeed, men of science, equally 
with men of letters, protest against the cupboard love 
of education which is so prevalent to-day. They assert 
the claims of pure science and disinterested research. 
They insist that, even among useful discoveries, many 
of the most useful have been made as a result, not of the 
study of science as a “ practical ’’ subject, but of the study 
of science in a disinterested spirit. It is because we 
believe that the humanities in especial maintain the 
standard of disinterestedness in education that we should 
hate to see Latin and Greek abolished from the schools. 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL 


FEDERATION 


HE strong and growing movement to prepare the way 
for some practical scheme of Imperial Federation 


has already been alluded to in the pages of this 
review by various writers, including myself. 

It has been generally considered that the cause is gained, 
the argument closed by acceptance, so far as the main prin- 
ciples of federation are concerned between the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the self-governing 
dominions; nor, since London—so to speak—dispeses of 





their fate, should it be difficult to bring into this scheme 
our all-too-little-valued West Indies, our rich colonies of 
Honduras and British Guiana, our still richer but somewhat 
misgoverned dependency of Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
the African Protectorates and Crown Colonies, the Falkland 
Islands, and such portions of the British Empire in the 
Pacific Ocean as are not to come under the direct govern- 
ment of Australia and New Zealand. It is generally agreed 
to by those who are moving in the matter that the adminis- 
tration of these colonial dependencies—not so circumstanced 
that they can be granted at once such complete powers of 
self-government as are accorded to the Daughter Nations— 
will henceforth be directed under an Imperial Office, growing 
out of the present Colonial Office. In the composition of 
this Imperial Chancellery the Empire, as a whole, will be 
represented ; and not merely the British upper and middle 
class or purely British Parliamentarians. The Empire, 
henceforth, will be collectively responsible for the good 
government, the defence and the commercial development 
of the whole of those dependencies which are not in a position 
to govern themselves. 

But the Indian Empire and Egypt are not easily included 
in a category which may be held under present circumstances 
to apply to the West Indies or the Falkland Islands. 

Within the limits of the Indian Empire we have, roughly 
speaking, over three hundred millions of people, not, except 
in Northern India and Arabia, what might be called of 
Caucasic race, yet five or six millions of whom are fairly 
well educated, with a racial pride of their own and a know- 
ledge of the part their peoples have played in Indian history 
for two thousand years or less. Thanks to us—mostly to 
our missionaries of Christianity—European education has 
so interpenetrated India that with it has grown up a spirit 
of Indian nationality, such probably as never existed before. 
In the time of Alexander there was little cohesion amongst 
the Indian peoples against any foreign invader, little spirit 
of Indian nationality. India was governed, as it continued 
to be governed down to our own accession, by relatively 
small castes of foreign origin, men from the north, of 
white or nearly white skin-colour, who through religion and 
the extraordinary prestige which was always attached to the 
White man, subjected to their rule the Yellow, Brown or Black 
millions of this India and Further India. The Arabs, the 
Turks and the Afghans, our immediate predecessors, were 
almost as foreign to aboriginal India as the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the French and ourselves. Many of the ruling 
families in the Indian States of to-day have their racial 
affinities with the Trans-Himalayan regions rather than 
with India itself. Yet, education, peace, commerce and 
good government (on the whole) have created a distinct 
feeling of Indian nationality, so that if the British Govern- 
ment determined to revert to a policy of absolutism it would 
find eventually leagued against it the Parsi and the Arab, 
the Goanese and the Sikh, the Afghan and the Rajput, the 
Dravidian and the Tibetan, the Burmese and the Shan, 
and even the negroid masses of Southern India. Of course, 
we realise this, and we have with unusual prudence and far- 
sightedness combined been gradually enlarging the facilities 
for Indian self-government. 

Yet, if we trifled heedlessly with the dam which holds 
back the many millions of dark-skinned Indians from 
political independence, we should soon sce an appalling 
catastrophe, which would ruin most of all India itself. 
There are still seething in India deep-seated religious fanati- 
cisms which would turn the ignorant Muhammadan against 
the ignorant Hindu, and both alike against the Buddhist 
or the Jain. The finances of the newly established, uncon- 
trolled States would fall into utter disarray, rulers and 
Ministers would plunder the public wealth, the weak States 
would be attacked by the strong; in fact, if we were not 
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present as the arbiters of India (or another European Power 
equally strong and intelligent in our place) the steadily grow- 
ing happiness, civilisation and prosperity of the Indian 
peninsula and all its appendages would become submerged 
in racial and tribal wars. Small but very influential 
minorities like the Parsi, the Sikh or the Armenian would 
be snuffed out. For its own sake quite as much as for any 
commercial interests of ours, India must be saved from 
such a catastrophe. Yet, at the same time, there are going 
to be no British “ colonies ” established within the limits 
of the Indian Empire. The exploitation of South Asiatic 
wealth will be more and more in the interests of the 
inhabitants of Southern Asia, though the whole of our 
Imperial trade will benefit from this development of mar- 
vellous natural resources. 

It seems to me that the line to be followed as we perfect 
our scheme of Imperial Federation would be to affirm the 
self-government in home affairs (under Imperial supervision) 
of all the existing native States of India, and as regards 
directly British-governed India to subdivide this territory 
and rearrange it into provinces of more uniform size and 
perhaps greater number. Small detached portions of 
“ British ” India might be incorporated in approved native 
States, with here and there as compensation the mediatising 
of native-governed territories which existed as inconvenient 
enclaves in British India. Each definite division of 
British India should have its own British Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor, but equally its own constitutional 
Government composed mainly of Indians. There should 
still and always be a Viceroy at the head of a great All-India 
Council, on which delegates from all the native States of 
sufficient size and importance should sit, as well as repre- 
sentatives from each of the British provinces, and this All- 
India Council under the Viceroy would have much the same 
powers and functions as the United States Government at 
Washington has over the whole of the United States. From 
this All-India Council again should be sent representatives 
of the whole Indian Empire to sit in the Imperial Federal 
Parliament, and it is preferable that such representatives 
should be natives of India and not Englishmen delegated 
to represent India. We cannot, of course, swamp the White 
vote in the Imperial Parliament by giving India a repre- 
sentation proportionate to the enormous numbers of her 
population, but we might to some extent make that repre- 
sentation proportionate to educated India. At any rate, 
if India did not count as many votes in universal Imperial 
affairs as the size and extent of her territories and the 
numbers of her population warranted, she would, en revanche, 
have a more extended local control of her own policy and 
finance under the Viceroy appointed by the King-Emperor. 
Whatever arrangement is finally approved in regard to the 
Indian Empire should include within the limits of that 
Empire the island of Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
British spheres of interest and influence in Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. 

There remains now to be considered the place of the 
Egyptian Sultanate in the future composition and constitu- 
tion of the British Empire. Under the enormously beneficial 
results of British intervention the population of Egypt has 
increased from 6,831,000 in 1882 to over 12,000,000 in 1916. 
And at the same time the habitable area has been much 
enlarged by vastly improved systems of irrigation, as well as 
by the gradual extension of security for life and property. 
Not much more than a million of this population are Chris- 
tian in religion, and two-thirds of these are Coptic Christians 
whose sympathies with Europe are very slight. There is a 
strong and growing feeling of nationalism in Egypt which 

arisen entirely since the British occupation. Previously, 
Egypt had become since the opening of the sixteenth century 
So entirely part of the Muhammadan world that it had no 


local patriotism. The Arabs and Turks had succeeded 
where Persians, Greeks, and Romans had failed, in com- 
pletely obliterating all remembrance in the minds of the 
sons of the soil, of the fellahin, of Egypt’s glorious past. 
Under Turkish rule the native Egyptian, descendant more 
or less of the race that a Ramses or a Niku ruled, was com- 
pletely divorced from the immortal glories of Ancient 
Egypt ; he was a servile dweller in a land steeped in ignor- 
ance and shockingly misgoverned, which was merely one of 
the provinces or satrapies of an empire emanating from 
Constantinople. The native Egyptian, if he rose from the 
ranks to power by his comeliness or bravery, sought his 
fortune in Turkey, Tunis, or Syria, seldom in his native land. 
To all such an interest in Egyptology was at most confined 
to attempts to plunder the tombs of the Pharaohs and to 
sell to “mad” Europeans the “ antikas” they picked up 
in the ruins of a splendid past. Even at the present day in 
the Muhammadan University of Al Azhar the institution of a 
chair in Egyptology would give great offence to Islamic 
fanaticism. Muhammadanism may have claims to our 
historical gratitude for saving the Greek classics from 
Christian spite, destruction and oblivion, but all such linking 
up with the past ceased when the Arab, Jewish, Persian, and 
Berber influence over Islam came to an end and Turkish rule 
was supreme from the frontiers of Morocco to India. 

Nevertheless, just as we have imparted a national con- 
sciousness to India, and are giving it likewise to our African 
protectorates and colonies, so we have revived real nation- 
hood in Egypt. It will probably be some time yet before 
the King (as I should like to call him) of Egypt has the 
courage to name his eldest son Ramses and to make Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s son or grandson his tutor. But we are 
well on the road to such developments, to the recreation of a 
homogeneous Egyptian nation. No statesman in Parlia- 
ment or Press would venture nowadays to propose the 
incorporation of Egypt in the Empire on the same lines as 
those on which we have rightly annexed Cyprus. We have 
every right to annex the Sudan; but if Egypt were not situated 
in control of the Suez Canal—the wasp-waist of the British 
Empire—we could afford to let her henceforth guide her own 
destinies, once we were assured that she was safe from the 
attack of any other European Power. Ifthe Allies conquer in 
this life-and-death struggle, we may look forward to seeing 
Egypt grow by degrees into an absolutely civilised, prosperous, 
efficiently educated land, entirely self-governing, but out of 
gratitude and necessity a close ally of the British Empire and 
itsallies; another Persia, Siam or Afghanistan (if Afghanistan 
remains wise), its relations with us managed (as at present) 
through the Foreign Office and not through any Colonial 
or India Office. 

But in regard to the Peninsula of Sinai or the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan it is different. We feel that both these regions 
must be more or less annexed (by arrangement with Egypt) 
to the British Empire. We cannot, must not forget that the 
Suez Canal is the most important geographical factor in 
British Imperial geography; its safety and control are 
essential to the British Empire and to the friends of that 
Empire. If we acquired full control over the Sinai Peninsula, 
up to the borders of Palestine and westward to the bank of 
the Canal, we could afford little by little to relax our inter- 
vention in purely Egyptian matters, though not our pro- 
tection of the Egyptian State. 

Similarly the Sudan contains but few true Egyptians in 
its population. The bulk of its people consists of Nilotic 
or Sudanese Negroes allied in race to those of the Uganda 
and Niger Protectorates. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
with, of course, due consideration of Egyptian commercial 
interests, must be henceforth administered wholly by the 
British Imperial Chancellery, de jure as it now is de facto. 

H. H. Jounston. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON ARMOUR 
(rs by some further notes on body armour 


and shields can the correspondence and new 

material before me be dealt with. Propa- 
ganda is no longer needed, for the Ministry of Munitions 
is now actively engaged, as Mr. Montagu has lately told 
us, in doing what was asked for here a month ago; 
but some current misconceptions and abuses may 
meanwhile be discussed. 

First, as regards steel. It having been pointed out 
that the first condition of success with the helmets 
was to use the right kind of steel, many pieces of 
evidence are to hand to show that our national ignorance 
of the barest elements of metallurgy is even more 
remarkable than the recent history of this subject 
has demonstrated. I have informed the public that 
the trench helmet is made of manganese steel, which 
alone is suitable for the purpose; and forthwith there 
appear advertisements of shields, patented by some- 
body or other, which are commended as being made 
of the same steel as the helmets. But it is neces- 
sary to note that many other metals besides man- 
ganese may be alloyed with iron and carbon in the 
formation of the mixtures to which we give the 
generic name of steel. For instance, there is nickel. 
Surely everyone knows the quality of hardness asso- 
ciated with this metal. Last November I noted here, 
in regard to the body armour which I then asked for, 
the need of studying the types of steel used for protec- 
tion by the Navy. Nickel steel is, of course, the stuff 
used for making armoured plates; and if we are to 
make effective shields against the nickel-pointed bullets 
of rifle and machine-gun, nickel is the first element 
that we naturally think of, as the precious addition to 
the composition of ordinary steel. Clearly there may 
be, in the case of a helmet, insuperable difficulties in 
the use of an alloy having the hardness of nickel steel, 
which do not arise when only flat plates are required. 

The metallurgy of steel is not my subject, and the 
consideration which echoes in my head whenever I 
write on this question of armouring our men is the 
tragic ridiculousness of a situation in which a writer, 
whose only knowledge of metallurgy practically is 
that there is such a thing as metallurgy, can find him- 
self, in virtue of that knowledge, performing functions 
which would otherwise not be performed at all, and 
receiving letters asking for advice in metallurgical 
minutiz from manufacturers and patentees of body 
armour and shields. Clearly this is an extreme and 
monstrous symptom of what we are learning to recog- 
nise as “ the neglect of science ”’—a symptom no less 
monstrous when we consider the place of our country 
in regard to the science in question. From the time 
of Bessemer until to-day we have led and taught the 
whole world in the metallurgy of steel. The manganese 
steel of which Germany now makes such immense 
quantities was discovered by an Englishman, Sir Robert 
Hadfield, of Sheffield. When a German doctor of 
science, at Charlottenburg, lately defended his opinion 
of a specimen of steel, by saying that he had examined 
it under the microscope, a method only used during 
two or three years in Charlottenburg and probably 
unknown in Sheffield, his correspondent, the great 
metallurgist, Professor Arnold, of that city, replied 
that steel had been microscopically examined in 
Sheffield, as a matter of routine, for scores of years. 
But, last year, when, being consulted in Yorkshire by a 
manufacturer who was trying to make a suitable helmet 
for the War Office as to where to find the right kind of 
steel, I advised him to consult Professor Arnold, the 
reply was: “Whois he?” Such was the co-ordination 





between industry and science, a few miles apart, in the 
practical North in 1915. 

Let us now observe another consequence of ignorance, 
As regards other nations, ignorance may lead us, as it 
did in 1915, to the very brink of ruin, but within a 
nation it has cruel results, which are now being exempli- 
fied in the particular case of body armour. If know- 
ledge be confined to the few, their power of exploiting 
it to their own advantage and the disadvantage of their 
fellows is without any limit, such is “the power of 
knowledge.” Priesthoods and professions, the whole 
succession of the learned or soi-disant learned, in al] 
ages, show us this malignant power of knowledge, 
or even of pretended knowledge, for the benefit of 
the few and the injury of the many. A little ele- 
mentary —not superficial, but elementary — medical 
knowledge, such as we should all have, and hosts of 
medical practitioners, qualified and unqualified, pur- 
veyors of patent medicines, and so forth, would dis- 
appear, to the public advantage. If poverty be an evil, 
poverty in knowledge is its worst and most helpless 
form. In the case of the shields, our land is now full 
of millions of persons who are intensely solicitous for 
the lives and health of their men, our soldiers, in the 
field. Learning about the helmet, and hearing of shields 
and armour which they may purchase for their friends, 
they are at the mercy of whoso pleases. There is a 
Patent Office, the principle of which seems to be to 
grant patents to everybody and everything. If my 
neighbour “ invents ”’ a square plate of steel, with tapes, 
an inch wide, at each corner, he can apparently patent 
it; and if I “ invent” an improvement in the tapes, so 
that they are made an inch and a-quarter wide, I can 
patent that. Doubtless this is not literally true, but 
it is substantially true, beyond a doubt, as the multitude 
of circulars I have received about “ patent” shields 
abundantly proves. Then you advertise the fact that 
your “invention” is patent, and ask for it whatever 
you please. The public is in the same position, as 
regards knowledge, as it is in respect of “ patent” 
medicines. You take aloes and sugar, and make them 
into pills or syrups or what not, charge half-a-crown 
for what cost you a halfpenny, and the public cheer- 
fully pays it—the price of ignorance, the penalty for 
this form of poverty. So with the shields. Having 
charged what you will for a single shield, you may 
charge more than twice as much for a double one 
(back as well as front), explaining that this latter is 
made of “extra tough”’ steel. So should the former 
be. This advertisement of the Dayfield Shield, which 
has doubtless saved many lives, is inexcusable. 

As regards the helmets, many of the makers were 
deserving of a traitor’s fate. The same scandal is now 
being repeated with body armour. One dubious idea 
is all I can discern a vestige of among all the manufac- 
turers and patentees put together. The prices de- 
manded are monstrous and shameful. Even in this 
war, Capital must be served or Life may go and be shot. 
Let the reader look at the advertisements and note the 
prices, remembering that one War Savings Certificate 
pays, within twopence, for two helmets—including all 
the leather and rubber and felt and wadding and 
making. A few shillings, at most, must be the cost 
price of things now offered to the public for almvust as 
many sovereigns. This applies alike to specially 
toughened steel, or to any other. I will not further 
characterise this matter, as the only language I think 
decent—that is, fitting—would be excluded here, and 
has to be kept for the ears of our soldiers themselves. 
One remedy is in the hands of those at the Ministry of 
Munitions to whom we look for the complement to the 
helmet ; but another remedy is to make ourselves into 
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an intelligent and educated community, “ specially 
toughened ” agzinst the shafts which so easily penetrate 
the mind of ignorance. 

Lastly, a word or two on the old theme of prevention 
and cure. Mr. Macleod Yearsley, the distinguished 
aurist who has done so much for deaf children in London, 
has lately protested again, to the readers of an otological 
journal, against the lack of professional interest in the 
prevention of deafness, as compared with the keen 
interest always aroused by novel surgical procedures 
for ear disease. To notify measles, swab the dirty 
throat, and save the hearing and the ear—seems so dull 
in comparison. Similarly, a request reaches me for a 
discussion of the remarkable cures effected by modern 
surgery in this war, and we have all lately read accounts 
of such, opportunities for which were officially provided. 
The profession and the public are alike in this matter. 
Magnificent surgery has been devoted to our men since 
the war began, notably cranial surgery. But to be told, 
as I now am officially told, that the number of head 
cases in our hospitals has been immensely diminished 
since the satisfactory type of helmet came into use, is 
surely worth all the surgical marvels in the world. 
Military surgeons are now writing to me expressing 
approval of the idea of armour or shields, and in some 
cases making valuable suggestions—as that such armour 
should be no less well padded than the helmets; but 
the tragedy remains that so many skilled and influential 
and devoted men should have spent so long time upon 
cure and should never hitherto have given an effective 
thought to prevention between them. 

Our preventible losses of life and health in war 
and peace may be abundantly traced, therefore, to 
causes which could have been, are being, and must 
more assiduously be, prevented. At the root of most 
of them lies our failure in the essentials of education. 
The case of the helmets and body armour only too 
thoroughly illustrates the inestimable consequences of 
that principle of education, in practice the most 
expensive and generally admired in the world, to which 
our ruling classes are subjected, with its ideals of bodily 
cleanliness, physical courage, mental crassness and 
moral cowardice. The ideal of bodily elegance and 
insouciance, admirable in itself, leads to the reckless 
and foolish and useless sacrifice of hosts of splendid 
and much needed young lives. Contempt for know- 
ledge in the Boer War and in Gallipoli cost us scores 
of thousands of lives, upon the principle of one of the 
famous and popular of British Ficld-Marshals, now 
departed, who said that ‘“* Medical advice is a very good 
thing—when it is asked for,” not realising that know- 
ledge is never half so good a thing as when people are 
too ignorant even to ask for it. Moral cowardice shows 
itself conspicuously in the fear to do what others do 
not, or not to do what others do—to be thought a funk 
as regards armour, or a prig as regards exposure to 
venereal disease ; and so we lose more lives than ever. 
We shall win the war, but what shall we have left 
wherewith to “ win the peace ” ? LENS. 


Correspondence 
12347 SGT.-MAJ. F. H. KEELING 


To the Editor of Tut New StraTesMAN. 
Sir,—The following letter which I have received from an 





officer in the Battalion D.C.L.I. will, I think, perhaps be of 
interest to many of your readers.—Yours, etc., C. S. 
August 30th. 


Dear ——,—You will, I expect, have learnt by this time that 
Keeling has been killed in action. All of us in the regiment are 





most awfully distressed about it. Though many good fellows 
went on the day of the battle (18th August) none left behind him 
more widespread regrets. 

He was killed out along a German trench up which our bombers 
were working. I understand that there was a risk of our bombers 
bombing our own men in this trench. Keeling jumped up on the 
parapet to make sure that the Germans were ahead, and he was 
caught by a bullet and died at once. The officer with the party 
took his papers off him. 

He did magnificently in the fight, and the party he was leading 
did particularly valiant work, protecting at a ticklish moment our 
own flank and the flank of the battalion on our right. We were 
unable to hold at the time the position we had taken, and the 
vigorous bombing offensive which Keeling’s party undertook 
saved us and ensured the success of the battalion on our right. 

I need not expound Keeling’s merits to you. I think, however, 
you may be interested to know how he was appreciated as a 
soldier by the rest of us. He was always a great disciplinarian 
and certainly began as a somewhat unpopular N.C.O. His keen- 
ness and efficiency and military attention to detail did not con- 
ciliate the enemies he had at first—enemies because as a (forgive 
the word) “ gentleman” soldier he was suspect, suspect also 
because he knew German! This was in the earliest days. As time 
wore on Keeling’s extraordinary kindness to the men (coupled 
often with most horrific language !) and his unfailing energy in 
securing their comfort and seeing that they got their due, also his 
keenness on the regiment and everything regimental—sports, 
cross-country, etec.—gave him a very different place in the eyes 
of the men. It was thanks to Keeling and this strong regimental 
spirit that the Red Feather—our best regimental effort—had such 
a great and continued success. He became an institution and (I 
am not exaggerating) a regular pillar of the battalion, whose 
absence at any time was strongly noticeable. This is a rare thing 
to say of anyone in a battalion. We shall be hard put to it to 
rearrange ourselves without him. 

He became Sergt.-Major of the Grenadier Company—a fifth 
and officially unrecognised organisation which drew, as such 
things always will, a good deal of enmity from the four “ estab- 
lished *’ companies, and needed, in consequence, extra energy and 
watchfulness in administration. Keeling was always anxious to 
have his bombers thus separate in the interests of their efficiency, 
and he undertook to make a success of it. This he most certainly 
did. He was always a shield and buckler to “ the bombers ” in 
real or fancied slights and injustices, indefatigable in looking 
after them and in seeing that he got the right men. As a conse- 
quence he had them all in the hollow of his hand. The pains he 
took reaped for us a rich result in the splendid way the bombers 
fought the other day—Sergt.-Major Keeling at their head. 

All of us who knew him—and that includes all the Brigade and 
a large part, in fact, of the Division—keenly hoped he might 
come through all right. I like to think at all events that he was 
killed well ahead of the line out in the enemy trenches and among 
his own men. I feel sure he would have wished for no other end. 

The Red Feather is especially closely connected with Keeling. 
. . - Keeling and I were projecting another number shortly and 
I should like to complete one in a week or two. The magazine 
becomes two things now—a history of the doings and the moods 
of the regiment and now, in addition, a memorial to one of the 
most remarkable men in the Army.—Yours sincerely, 


THE WASTE OF MEN IN THE ARMY 
To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The conclusion of your article on “ Human Beings ” 
leads me to put the following facts before you; for cases like 
mine should be made known to the public and ought to be recog- 
nised by the responsible Military Authorities. I have just com- 
pleted three months’ service in the Army, having been called up 
under the Derby Scheme, and the whole of that time has been, 
without the slightest exaggeration, completely wasted. After I 
attested I submitted to a voluntary examination by a Medical 
Board and was passed for “* home service in the field.” I was 
given a very superficial examination ; but I have no reason to 
quarrel with the doctor’s judgment. On being called up for 
service I went before the Board again, when I was asked a few 
questions and then sent to a training depot. There I found that 
I was a C2 man, liable for labour duties (officer’s servant, sergeant’s 
mess, sanitary duty, etc.). I paraded with the “ labour” men, 
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who were all of the labouring class, and after half a dozen drills I 
was taken off parade and put into an office, where I have remained. 
My work is of the simplest kind imaginable, and in civil life would 
be done by an office boy or junior clerk. It is very small in 
amount, but if it were sufficient to occupy my whole time it 
would be none the less absurd. My efforts to point out the incon- 
gruity of my position and the endeavours I have made to be 
allowed to undergo training have been futile. ‘“ Labour” men 
are not trained. I have even gone before another Medical Board 
with the request that I should be passed for training, and if 
possible for general service, but beyond being told by the Board 
that I should have done my training, that it was disgraceful that 
I had not done it, and that I was to go back to my unit and do 
it at once, nothing whatever has come of it. Evidently the 
Medical Boards do not know what the men they pass into the 
Army have definitely to do and not to do. It is an extraordinary 
state of things. I am quite prepared to be a soldier, that is what 
I joined the Colours for. I did not come up to be worse than 
idle. I cost the State not less than £2 10s. a week; and in 
addition I have to draw upon my own capital, for the Army 
allowances are by no means sufficient to keep my home together, 
as modest as it now is. For all this I give practically no return. 
I cannot even console myself by the reflection that by occupying 
my present post I am setting free a fit man for duty at the front ; 
for there is a surplus of “ labour” and “ sedentary occupation ” 
men and my job demands no particular education or ability. 
There are departments in the Army in which I could follow my 
profession and contribute something useful to the State ; in the 
alternative I am needed in civil life. As I stand I am not needed 
in the Army ; I am indeed wasted to no purpose.—Yours, etc., 
September 5th. Cc. 


THE INTELLECTUAL BANKRUPTCY OF 
THE TRADE UNIONS 


To the Editor of Tot New SraTesMan. 


Srr,—One gathers from your article under the above heading 
that the trade unionists are dependent on themselves for light 
and guidance. They are hardly likely to be helped by the 
business world, for it is not the business of that section of our 
economic system to help trade unions, and the business world, as 
shown in the same number of Tue New SratTesman, is equally 
bankrupt of long views. Who else is there to help the trade 
unionists and all those in worse plight outside the unions—if the 
unions do not get smashed—but the professional economists who 
make this sort of thing their life study ? Can they not be induced 
to come out and say something to the purpose ? Or is their science 
of no practical value whatever ? So far as I know, only one of our 
leading economists has ever made a suggestion that was intended 
to be a practical one for meeting a difficulty. True, it was an 
ineptitude, but surely our economists are not bankrupt too? Or 
is their sphere strictly the study of phenomena for the writing of 
books about them after the event? Failing the economists, the 
only peaceful solution seems to be the enormous emigration west- 
ward of our displaced males, for which some of our leading 
shipping companies will not be unprepared in accordance with 
their conclusions in support of such an exodus published in 
Syren and Shipping.—Yours, etc., 

C. W. HeAsMAN. 


“SCIENCE” AND EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tue NEw StrarEesMAN. 


Srr,—As it would appear that, in spite of the awful lessons of 
the history of the last two years, there are still people who 
maintain that the teaching of “‘ science” is essential for the 
welfare of our nation, I beg to give the following quotation from 
George Gissing’s Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft: “I hate and 
fear ‘ science,’ because of my conviction that, for long to come, 
if not for ever, it will be the remorseless enemy of mankind. I 
see it destroying all simplicity and gentleness of life, all the beauty 
of the world; I see it restoring barbarism under a mask of 
civilisation ; I see it darkening men’s minds and hardening their 
hearts ; I see it bringing a time of vast conflicts, which will pale 
into insignificance ‘ the thousand wars of old,’ and, as likely as 
not, will whelm all the laborious advances of mankind in blood- 
drenched chaos.” “ Science’ was one of the main planks in 





education in Germany, and word for word of Gissing’s prophecy 
has come to pass.—I am, yours, etc., 


Edinburgh, September 3rd. L. MrrcHett. 


“DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION” 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is typical of the slight regard given to matters educa- 
tional in England that even THz New SraTesMAN should hand 
over to the tender mercies of one reviewer nine books dealing 
with such different aspects of the subject, that probably no one 
man in England is qualified to express an adequate opinion upon 
them all. Henee it is not his fault that his success is varied ; yet 
it is not quite clear why, in connection with Dr. John Dewey’s 
** Democracy and Education,” he should libel both the statesman 
who he believes would find it unpractical and the ordinary man 
who he thinks would find it dull. An eminent American psycho- 
logist, Dr. John Dewey, is also, like the late Professor James, a 
very suggestive writer on education. Only those find him un- 
practical who have not sufficient insight to gain from his practice 
guidance for their own conditions, and I have yet to find the man 
who could read him and find him dull. 

Some reparation, however, your reviewer makes in that he 
suggests that every teacher ought to read the book, which is both 
sound advice and implies a very discriminating opinion of 
teachers.—Yours, etc., Tuomas G. TrsBey. 


MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I hope THe New SraresMan will protest against this 
absurd order directed against Mr. Bertrand Russell, excluding 
him from areas of England forbidden to persons of alien birth or 
suspected of being spies. The motive is obviously to try to 
stamp him as a spy, simply because he has criticised our foreign 
policy and has advocated a pacifist point of view. It is merely 
childish and vindictive.—Yours, etc., 

DesMOND MacCarruy. 


Miscellany 


FRENCH POETRY AND 
THE WAR 


AINTE-BEUVE once wrote, with reference to the 
S events of 1815: “At these moments of universal 
rending, it happens, I imagine, that the ideal which 
lies behind this terrestrial world is revealed, made suddenly 
visible, to certain eyes.” It may be romanticism, but 
sometimes one discovers oneself awaiting, in spite of oneself, 
the emergence of something great from the “ Great War” 
—even in literature. One asks oneself: Is there not, in 
the midst of the “ universal rending” of to-day, one man 
whose eye has received, through the briefly open chink, a 
gleam from this ideal world, rays of light on the dark future ? 
Is there not one poet whose genius, awakened by the horror 
and the heroism of the time, will be able to express the new 
spirit of the men of to-morrow ? 

But these expectations are evidently in the worst taste 
(“like all messianism,” say the fastidious) and, what is 
more serious, they are founded on the worst psychology. 
The likeliest thing is that, once the first shock is over, 
everybody will resettle his spectacles on his nose, and 
look at the war and everything else through his accustomed 
glasses. That is already happening. The village priest 
explains the war by the sins of his parishioners, or, alterna- 
tively, by the Lutheran heresy; and M. Bergson, at the 
zenith of his glory and wisdom, explains the war by the 
conflict between the mechanistic and the living which had 
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already served, in the earlier stages of his career, as an 
explanation of laughter and the comic sense. And we got 
the same impression from the “ anthology of the poets of 
the war” which a publisher brought out a year ago, and the 
verses which have appeared since then in newspapers and 
reviews. One turns these pages, full of feeling, spirituality, 
brilliance, and one is still cheated ; there is still somebody 
missing, the man one expected and has not found. What 
one finds has been long familiar, Rostand, the sham 
national poet, continues to wave his panache over a war 
which has no room for panache ; his verbal heroism sets the 
“blue horizon” of the French uniforms over against the 
“casemate grey and prison brown” of the Germans : 
Et pour le monde il sied, puisque Berlin et Vienne 


Ne peuvent pesamment mettre en marche qu’un mur 
Que notre Armée 4 nous soit I’Horizon qui vienne. 


Madame de Noailles unfolds her simple and admirable 
strophes 2 la Hugo ; Jean Aicard and his clan are saved by 
the details of heroism, anecdotes, the side-shows of war ; 
a score of witty poétes faubouriens sprinkle the war with 
epigrams, and keep up an old French tradition by refusing 
to take the war tragically or the Boche seriously. We 
have in the army a song-writer recognised and selected by 
the Ministry to keep up by his verses the morale of his 
soldiers. The idea is excellent and the man is excellent ; 
but the poet in Th. Botrel, a Breton, a republican and a 
Catholic, is too frequently sentimental, is not sufficiently 
“popular” and not enough of an artist, and stops on the 
frontiers of genuine art. . . . One wants something 
different. 

But why ask for what is perhaps impossible ? Amongst 
the foremost writers, men whose genius was formed before 
the war, and for whom one cannot expect a new revelation, 
there are some who have been writing far above the ordinary 
level. Here are, for example, two recent books by two 
very different poets, Paul Fort and Paul Claudel. Paul 
Fort struck on the original and attractive idea, at the 
beginning of the war, of a journal in verse, a sort of “ lyrical 
bulletin of the war,” and it is the first year of these Poémes 
de France* which have now been collected into one volume. 
Paul Fort is the sole editor of this paper, unique of its 
kind, and interesting to others besides the collectors of rare 
publications. He is, in fact, a true poet, one of those poets 
who cannot be imagined as anything else than poets and 
whose raison d’étre is to be a song; and the poet who filled 
the nineteen volumes of the Ballades has no need of a col- 
laborator to fill his Bulletin. Because of this abundant 
fluency, envious persons have accused him of lacking great- 
ness; his charm and harmonious lucidity have caused 
people to deny him depth; and the love and esteem that 
artists have for him have led to accusations of being a mere 
virtuoso of words and rhythms. But his Ballades (as those 
who have read them know) are often ballads only in name, and 
from the naive song to the historical novel in verse and the 
epic fragment touch every string on the lyre. He does not 
envelop his landscapes and rhythms in mist ; but, as has been 
observed, light also has its mystery. This great virtuoso 
is more than a virtuoso, he is a great nature poet: pervading 
all his work there is a pantheism, now noble and now familiar, 
a joy of living, an exultation in the beauty of things. The 
nature he prefers, however—that of which one thinks when 
one thinks of Paul Fort—is the charming, clear, and tem- 
perate nature of the Ile-de-France where the sky is so soft 
over the old gardens of the little towns. And that grace 
and light, and that curious naivet¢ of the good child and 
the child who lives in an enchanted world without appearing 
to see any of its ugliness, might have seemed likely to make 
Paul Fort the last poet to sing the sublime horrors of this 





* Poémes de France. By Paul Fort. Payot, Paris. 38f. 50. 





war. But there came the great tide of emotion in August, 
1914, and the existence of France was in danger; his 
beloved towns were destroyed, burned, defiled by the 
invader; and indignation struck out the notes of bronze 
which had seemed to be beyond Paul Fort’s range. He 
hammered with immortal blows the “ monstrous general 
Baron von Plattenberg’’ who destroyed the Cathedral of 
Rheims on which the child Paul Fort’s eyes had opened ; 
and he scourged the defilers of Senlis. But Fort’s soul 
was not made for hatred; he prefers enthusiasm and 
admiration. In his poems on the English and the Belgians 
he expresses with profound truthfulness the emotions of 
gratitude and affection that the French feel towards their 
Allies. He sings also of heroism and victory: his song on 
the victory of the Marne, of which Gourmont wished that a 
hundred thousand copies could be sent to the Army, rings 
clear as a cock-crow on a French farm at dawn, simple 
and stirring as the lark’s song over the fields, over the 
battle-field : 
Halte! et dans la splendeur de l’'automne empourprée—Joffre a 
laissé traduire au clairon son beau cri—Qui vole matinal de Verdun 
4 Paris,—Sur le coteau, sous bois, au fleuve et par les prés ! 


Poems like this are certainly “ poems of France,” in which 
the emotion, however heroic, remains familiar and smiling, 
and indignation and contempt are not enveloped and 
envenomed by a mysticism of hate. 

The “ Three War Poems ”* of Claudel are very different. 
They arrest one at the outset by their largeness of phrase 
and feeling; they march with a hieratic solemnity, a 
majestic eloquence. In France eloquence and poetry are 
too often confounded. Claudel is eloquent and a poet, 
and his poetry is full of life. The last of his poems, a great 
hymn which mingles like two musical themes the memory of 
the long winter and the first breath of spring, the dead 
soldiers of the Republic and the living armies which feel the 
first breath of victory, and the first poem, Tant que vous 
voudrez, mon général, which expresses, in its rough words, 
its homely, burning eloquence, the soul of the men in the 
fighting line : these two would carry any reader away. The 
second poem is more typical of the art of Claudel, who is 
at once a great poet and a logician with a rigorous meta- 
physic, and it is a question whether the logician has cramped 
and embarrassed the poet or helped the development of his 
musings. At all events, in this poem the poet and the 
philosopher walk hand in hand, the idea develops parallel 
with the poetic image, the mystic idea of the earth drenched 
with the blood of innocent victims and rebelling against 
this crime which is repugnant to its nature, slowly ripening a 
harvest of vengeance from the bodies of the murdered. 
And the idea culminates in a vision which recalls the old 
Prophets, the vision of the German army held in an inex- 
orable grip between the army of enemies which contains it 
and will overwhelm it, and the army of the butchered who 
rise “‘dans la nuit pleine de Dieu.” The Germans are 
caught, in this vision, between the line of enemy trenches 
and that other line, from Nomény to Termonde, a great 
black stain on the earth, loosely strewn over the dead, 
and moving. “Claudel, with all his irritating faults, is 
certainly the greatest poet alive in France and perhaps in 
Europe,” wrote the other day a friend of mine, who, being 
a Socialist, a Jew, and a poet himself, could certainly not 
be suspected of prepossessions in Claudel’s favour. One 
is tempted to subscribe to this judgment oneself when one 
has just read these poems, and especially when one has 
just read them a second time; for every word in them is 
used with its full synthetic meaning and only gives up its 
treasures to close inspection. 

One must also mention a few younger poets who are 
* Trois Poémes de Guerre. By Paul Claudel. Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. 
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with the army, and who, like F. Porché and Henri Ghéon, 
proclaim their “ Faith in France.” In this awakening of 
poctry in war-time, and not only the poetry of the elders 
of the rearguard, there is a sign of happy augury. No 
doubt the awful slaughter of the young, as Gourmont 
observed, goes on, and before this massacre many lose 
heart and foresee nothing but a great void in the gencra- 
tions who will have to rebuild on the ruins, and who, 
preoccupied with this task of material reconstruction and 
deprived of the flower of their youth, will have no leisure 
to write, or even to read, poetry. But there are others 
who, timidly and quietly, predict for France a great literary 
era, a poetic blooming, something of a classic age. One 
cannot see into the future, above all the literary future: 
the wind bloweth where it listeth. But there is certainly 
reason for hope. The war need not necessarily produce a 
genius or create a new soul, but it is conceivable that 
the spiritual atmosphere produced by great common 
emotions and countless known and unknown deeds of 
heroism may blend already existing elements, may bring 
with it the degree of tension which will release the music of 
a soul long ago prepared. This is no doubt romanticism, 
“messianism”’! But, after all, romanticism renewed litera- 
tures after the wars of a century ago; and, whilst one 
has hope and love in one’s breast, why should one not 
be a little of a messianist ? PIERRE CHAVANNES. 


MUSICAL PLAYS 


Ts other night I went to see something that was 
described in my morning paper as “ a musical play.” 
; To me “a musical play” sounds delightful until 
just after I have been to one; then I realise that a musical 
play is what you get when a composer who cannot write 
music is introduced to a dramatist who cannot write a play, 
and collaborating with him and finding the result hopeless, 
buys jokes from the stage doorkeeper, bits of business from 
the carpenters and scene-shifters, rummages in second-hand 
music shops for old songs to crib from, and when the mixture 
has been sufficiently rehearsed by a popular comedian 
without a memory and a charming young lady without a 
voice, advertises the result as “‘ a new musical play.” The 
critics of the dailies are at their wits’ end to know what to 
say about these protean monsters who retain the same 
body under a multitude of faces, and the editors are in an 
even worse plight, for they never know whether to send 
their music critic, their prize bulldog expert, or their police- 
court reporter—except of those happy journals where one 
man combines in his own person these important offices. 
And yet these musical plays are popular, though one is safe 
in declaring that they are popular not because, but in spite, of 
their music and their ideas. If it were not for the frequently 
charming dresses, the pretty, and occasionally fascinating, 
girls, and the fact that they make a bright and cheerful place 
to go to in an evening, they would not remain popular long. 
The want of enterprise and ideas in theatrical managers 
would appear less than human if we did not constantly 
remind ourselves of the timidity and feebleness of imagina- 
tion which seem to seize everyone who depends to any large 
degree on public opinion. It is notorious among critics and 
people accustomed to observing carefully the concert and 
theatre-going public, that those who cater for the public’s 
amusement are among the least reliable judges of what is 
likely to take. When any one of them strikes a success with 
some overdue idea, all the others immediately start imitating 
it ad nauseam. The poor thing is led out of every theatrical 
stable, every day getting more bony and emaciated ; it is 
put into harness again and again, never new harness, only 


the old set continually reversed, and positively ridden to 
death, until it absolutely won’t “ go” any further. One 
has only to go round the theatres and halls to find everywhere 
the same jokes, the same songs, and the same settings—the 
very tunes have all the same flavour, are cast in the same 
idiom. For twelve months one will be greeted everywhere 
with the tag, ‘“ Wait and see,” and without “ Winston ” 
most of our great comedians would become extinct. “ Every- 
body’s doing it,” says one of those imported rag-times, and 
it is the truth, for either everybody is doing it or it isn’t 
being done at all. 

This is one of the reasons why our young composers, our 
genuine musicians like Percy Grainger, who ought to be 
writing musical plays in collaboration with some of our 
young, witty and imaginative writers, are wasting their time 
writing ten-minute “ tit-bits ” like Handel in the Strand for 
performance once a year at the Promenades. They get no 
chance. No theatrical manager has the imagination to 
commission from them a musical play, pay them a lump sum 
down, give them a free hand, and produce it when completed, 
with the same care and lavishness as he expended before the 
war on the productions of the Vienna school—Lehar, Oscar 
Strauss, and Leo Fall. And, unless so commissioned, they 
will never be produced, because the struggle for a living is too 
severe, and the time and hard labour necessary for librettist 
and composer to turn out a really first-class work is tre- 
mendous and far more than most people can be made to 
realise. The theatrical managers find it easier and safer to 
dish up the same thing under a different name again and 
again, and they have a few hacks who, not being artists, can 
turn out an inexhaustible supply of their cut-and-dried 
product at a moment’s notice. At present it is as though 
Gilbert and Sullivan had never lived. Instead of being the 
beginning of a national style of musical play whose develop- 
ments, far surpassing the originals, we might all have been 
enjoying to-day, and which would have brought millions of 
pounds revenue into the country from royalties abroad, and 
given scope to a flourishing school of British musicians, 
their work has no sequel but this stuff without beauty, 
without ideas, without humour, which we take because it 
is gilded over for us by a handful of pretty girls. 

I must confess I can see no remedy at present, for those 
who produce musical plays and revues are doing far too good 
business now to bother about new paths. When the 
reaction comes, probably when the war is over, there will 
be a slump, the public will have less money, and competition 
may force enterprise ; though, in hard fact, the survivors in 
this particular sphere generally survive because of their 
superior financial resources, not because of their superior 
enterprise. It is cold comfort trusting to mere competition 
to improve matters. The men who control the money have 
rarely the intelligence and taste to lavish it in the right 
direction, and their disasters frighten the smaller men. Yet 
I would not close this article without a word to our young 
composers in the trenches and at home. As Mr. James 
Glover has recently pointed out, our seriously trained 
musicians have looked down upon this work. I must 
confess I cannot understand why—whether because they 
fail to appreciate its possibilities or whether because the 
sense of humour fails to survive the atmosphere of the Royal 
College and the Royal Academy of Music, I do not know. 
One thing, however, I am sure of, and that is that they 
would be far better occupied in finding a humorous, imagina- 
tive librettist among our young writers, and breaking new 
ground in musical plays, than in writing long and dreary 
Symphonic Poems, Scherzos, and Suites, which are 
nothing but watery imitations of Strauss, Debussy and 
Dvorak, or in brooding over the problem of how they can 
impart new life to the now extinct Wagnerian music-drama. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME years ago Mr. Havelock Ellis published a 
Study of British Genius, in which he investigated 
the ancestry and characteristics of eminent men 

born in these islands. I am away from my books and I 
cannot at the moment recall any of the conclusions at which 
he arrived, save only that he stated that my own county 
was very prolific in geniuses and that its products were of a 
uniquely brilliant, adventurous and fascinating type. 
Inspired, apparently, by his example and by that of Monsieur 
Odin, who has made a similar study of eminent Frenchmen, 
Professor Edwin Leavitt Clarke has now written a book, 
American Men of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture, which 
appears as No. 1, Vol. LXXII., of the Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
. * * 


Professor Clarke (who dedicates his book “ to my Father 
and Mother, to whom I owe the Nature and Nurture which 
made this Study possible ’’) takes the thousand leading 
American men of letters born in or before 1850 and subjects 
them to a very elaborate scrutiny. He is less fortunate 
than Mr. Ellis and Professor Odin in having to draw his 
materials from a brief period of time and a community which 
has thus far been relatively infertile of first-class men. He 
had to have a large number for the sake of his statistics, 
but many of them must be very small fry. Of the whole 
1,000 names only 91 are known to me (an intelligent foreigner) 
including those of Mrs. Eddy, W. L. Moody and Ira D. 
Sankey, and others of the sort, besides names like H. Timrod 
and Jones Very, casual mentions of which have stuck in my 
memory merely because they are odd. But they appear 
to have been selected on sound principles; they are the 
thousand best obtainable; and Professor Clarke’s numer- 
ous tables with regard to their origin, upbringing, connubial 
state and so on are as careful and exhaustive as the lay 
reader could wish them to be. 

+ * * 

The thousand includes a certain number of librarians, 
erudite men, actors, orators, publicists, popularisers, biblio- 
philes and patrons (e.g., Pierpont Morgan), besides the 
more numerous writers of history, novels, essays, and poems. 
Nine “important environmental conditions” are considered. 
These are: “ (1) Social environment, by which is meant the 
ideals and customs of a group at any given time and place ; 
(2) geographic environment; (8) local environment; (4) 
education ; (5) economic condition of parents ; (6) occupa- 
tion of father; (7) occupation of the literati themselves ; 
(8) early religious training ; and (9) birth-rank in the family 
of brothers and sisters.”” The investigation of these “ forces 
of nurture ” leads to the production of many interesting, if 
few surprising, facts. American literary fecundity (the 
dates are birth-dates) was at its highest in the decade 
1791-1800, which produced “twenty-three authors per 
million.” The rate was “ practically constant ” for twenty 
years more ; fell off by 40 per cent. in 1821-30, and there- 
after steadily declined. Professor Clarke divides his people 
into “men of talent ” (higher class) and “ men of merit,” 
and says that the proportion of the former to the latter 
has declined. The influences which have militated against 
authorship have apparently most strongly affected men of 
exceptional ability ; perhaps “ men of superior ability were 
the first to sense the baneful influence of approaching 
philistinism.” The proportion of literary women has 
increased ; in itself, as the Professor observes, a tribute to 
the power of environmental conditions. In all but one of the 
departments of literary activity New England produced 
more literati, in proportion to population, than any other 


group of States. The one exception was the drama; and 
here the Puritan influence may be traced. “As a whole, 
authors appeared most frequently, and showed the greatest 
skill and versatility, when their contemporaries were in 
sympathy with their work.’ The importance of the 
Southern States was slight. 

* * * 

It was found, in respect of education, that 50.6 per cent. 
of all the persons involved had received a full college course. 
The proportion is even higher than one would have thought 
likely ; and though it declined, it did not decline largely. 
The professional classes, especially clergymen and lawyers, 
produced many times their proportionate number of literary 
persons. “The class of mechanics, clerks and labourers 
produced relatively very few men of letters.” “If relative 
numbers are considered, the Unitarian body apparently had 
the greatest proportion of literary persons born within its 
ranks, and the Congregationalists, Friends and Universalists 
followed in order.” First-born children are rather more 
frequently literary, in almost every size of family, than 
would have seemed probable. So, also, were last-born 
children. And explanations suggest themselves for this. 
As to “ nationality strain ” no fewer than 93.8 per cent. of 
the 1,000 were British and 1.4 Irish. This proportion is 
fairly representative of the estimated proportion in the 
whole population up to 1840 or so. 

* * * 

Professor Clarke’s conclusion is explained in a compre- 
hensible if scarcely audacious simile. Nature is likened to 
seed and nurture to ground :— 

A combination of either good ground and poor seed or poor 
ground and good seed will produce a better crop than when poor 
seed is sown on poor ground. No good crop is ever produced, 
however, without the use of both good seed and good ground. In 
like manner gifted children who lack opportunity, and dull children 
who possess every opportunity, achieve far more than dull children 
who lack favourable conditions of environment. 


Galton and L. F. Ward were both right in insisting respec- 
tively on breeding and nurture, and “the sociologist is 
justified in advocating, with all the force at his command, 
the extension of those fundamental American privileges, 
economic and social opportunity and education, by means 
of which all the innate ability which exists may be given the 
environment necessary for its maximum development.” 
It is extraordinary—or rather, it is not extraordinary—how 
often statistical inquiries confirm the conclusions of common 
observation and reasoning. I remember seeing hefty great 
tables which proved conclusively that slum children are 
not so tall and heavy as public-school boys. But such tables 
are very useful as against people who can be convinced by 
no other means. 
* * * 

It may be added that Professor Clarke says little about 
the production of the highest forms of genius. He quotes 
with approval someone who says that great genius is the 
perfect fruit from a twig which has grown in perfect condi- 
tions. He allows it to be deduced from scattered sentences 
that he does not expect much great genius from America 
in its present transitional chaos. Ifnot a settled order, at 
least a strong and coherent body of doctrine or a powerful 
wave of emotion infecting the community or a compact 
part of it is, he appears to suggest, wanted. But this is a 
more academic matter. We may be able to give people 
better food and education, but we are not yet equipped with 
efficient schemes for producing religious unanimity or intense 
spiritual atmospheres. Some part of man’s environment 
will always escape our deliberate regularisation. But I 
don’t want to get on to “ The Age and the Man,” as the 
people who set essays in examinations call it. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Park Wall. By Exrtnor Morpaunt. Cassell. 6s. 


The Exploits of Captain O’Hagan. By Sax Roumer. 
Illustrated by Cyrus Cunzo. Jarrold. 38s. 6d. net. 


God’s Child. By Caprars Oswatp Dattas. Cassell. 6s. 


Everybody who remembers The Family—and nobody 
who has read it can ever forget it—will feel a real excitement 
of anticipation in picking upa newnovel by Miss Mordaunt. 
The Park Wall is not so good, or anything like so good, 
as The Family; it lacks the largeness, the certainty, the 
epic quality ; it is written in rather a hurried and crowded 
style, with not a few lapses from mere grammatical 
correctness, though also, of course, with many ascents 
into passages of delicate and intricate beauty; it depends 
for its plot upon some rather conventional characterisation. 
But, having said all one can say in adverse criticism, one 
is left, as always, by Miss Mordaunt’s work, delighted 
and astonished at the general richness, variety, ease, and 
spontaneity of effect. Here is real creation, the outpourings 
of effortless and assured power. All times and places seem 
alike to Miss Mordaunt—stable and drawing-room, 
““county ” and suburb, the topical and the tropical; she 
holds the gorgeous East in fear, and has a soft spot for the 
South side. Every now and then, too, she seems to pause 
. with special care or special insight over a vision, an effect— 
some grouping and shifting of lights and colours, some 
mood or moment, some response of infinitely variable 
human nature to influences which we should call intangible, 
but that here they are, magically caught and fixed for us 
on the page. The central character of the book is “ original,” 
even in the narrow sense of that ambiguous word ; “ Alice- 
alone”’ carries her loneliness, her strange and steadfast 
uniqueness, almost like a triumph through every vicissitude, 
And in dealing with the fearful and exquisite pangs of 
childish experience Miss Mordaunt has a wonderfully sure 
hand, The Park Wall is not merely better than most 
novels, it is better than most good novels—richer, more 
various, more ambitious. It has a family likeness to 
The Family. Even the setting is not dissimilar; for here, 
again, we have the solid, old-established, conventional 
country-home, which looks at first sight untroubled by 
the stirring and shouldering generations, and smells for 
ever faintly of lavender and leather and dogs; here, again, 
we see the impinging of incredible, incomprehensible outside 
things, different codes and modes of life, on that world 
of comfortable and ignorant acquiescence ; here, again, we 
find the centuries disturbed by the onset of people who do 
things that are “ not done.” 

Alice’s character is, by a genuine stroke of art, fixed 
for us in the “ Prelude,” when, as a small girl, she scales 
the park wall and runs away to attach herself to a travelling 
circus. The circus sensibly refuses to do anything but 
take her home again; but in the silence, the persistence, 
the morbid agony of shyness which yet never deflects 
her from her single and modest purpose, we get quite 
clearly the lines of character fixed and permanent. Just 
so she behaves through life. Wooed and won tempestuously 
by a wild, handsome, selfish, blackguardly man, who carries 
her off to a tropical island, bullies her, strikes her, betrays 
her, tricks her into a ridiculously compromising position 
and divorces her; accepting the divorce as a heaven-sent 
way of escape, demanding of an innocent and amiable 
man that he shall share the imputation with her, lest the 
way of escape be closed; holding out dumbly against the 
bigotry and selfishness and bad temper of her incensed 
family ; earning her own living in loneliness, save for 
the child whom, that she may make as sure of him as possible, 
she pretends to have borne “in shame”; returning at 


the call of her father’s last illness, to bear in silence the 
innumerable slights and reproaches of a family still 
bewildered and still incensed; wooed again, this time 
by a dilettante Socialist, discovering his weakness, refusing 
him ; finally accepting a quiet, but not unhappy, solution 
of her life’s problems—always she is the same, the 
inevitable, Alice. 

. . - It was only in matters directly connected with other people 
—with their judgment of her, with her judgment of them, above 
all with people who were unsympathetic or uncongenial—that she 
never ceased to fumble her way through life, overcome by strange 
hesitations and panics. 


To assert herself—to pit herself against anyone else—had always 
been so difficult as to leave her with a sense of exhaustion. Her desire 
to be liked, to be kind, to fall in with the wishes of others, was so 
great that the combating of it was a real agony. 


Other people, cleverer people, might have thought of plenty of 
other ways of solving the problem; but for her, with her rather 
slow mind, her limited knowledge of life, there was no other. If she 
were again confronted with the same problem, she would again do 
the same thing; she realised that, even though she could not be 
sure that it was right. 


These scattered quotations may perhaps give a faint and 
slight indication of Alice—of how difficult, yet how inevitable, 
she finds her path through life. The implications of that are 
worked out in very many scenes, some less artistic and 
convincing than others, but all vivid and some deeply 
moving. 

I implied at the beginning of this article that I had in 
a few words exhausted the possible adverse criticisms of 
Miss Mordaunt’s book. Yet I have one particular grumble 
to add which, though of a different kind, seems to me 
serious. All generalisations are false. Some inspired ones 
may be so nearly true, so essentially true, that their literal 
falseness does not count; but most of Miss Mordaunt’s 
are not of this kind, to say the least of it, and she throws 
in such sweeping ones in some parts of The Park Wall 
that one might almost say she specialises in generalisation. 
I have space for only a few instances. “ Every young 
girl is either a prude or a wanton.” What a statement! 
Or take the reference to “ that advantage which we, in our 
excessive zeal for fairness, are so apt to give to the coloured 
man as against the white.” It is not my business to discuss 
the obvious prejudice of this. What it suggested to me 
was Denshawai !—and the point, the artistic point, is that 
such a suggestion is a definite interruption to the purpose 
and atmosphere of the story. Again, “ Like all women, 
she forgot that association means nothing to a man.” 
If one judged from this single sentence, one could but 
suppose that the writer of it had never met a man! 

Mr. Rohmer writes competently, even engagingly, in a 
slight, casual, flippant fashion. Captain O'Hagan is really 
something of an achievement, because, through all his 
absurd gifts and impossible adventures, one is conscious 
of the puppet’s creator pulling the puppet’s leg—as well, 
perhaps, as the audience’s. This fact in itself exalts these 
fantastic stories above the general run of magazine 
conventions—frees them from all suspicion of stiffness or 
sentimentality. The incidents are just interesting enough 
to make one read on, and the writing just good enough 
to make one occasionally laugh. And that is saying a good 
deal. 

The emotions inspired in me by God’s Child are such 
as appear always to be inspired in the hero of melodrama 
by a portrait of his mother. The plot, with the half-caste 
villain, the illegitimate child, the military life in Malta, 
the conversion to humanity of the priggish parson, is of a 
kind familiar enough in all conscience, but it is the style 
which unmans me. The ring of the sentences tears at 
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my heartstrings, with its echo of the dear dead days beyond 
recall, of something loved long since and mislaid erewhile. 

She was beautiful of face, tall beyond the average of her sex, with 
a figure which would have sent a sculptor into raptures, and the 
carriage of a queen. Yet these were the least of her attributes... . 
To have seen her glorious violet eyes cloud over at a tale of sorrow, 
or flash with indignation at a wrong, was to realise that here was 
one whose heart went out in sympathy to the unfortunate... . 


Lower down the page one reads that this paragon “ traced 
results to their cause, as far as a woman might.” Later 
on she is “the embodiment of outraged womanhood, 
her lips trembling, her eyes flashing fire.” Fortunately, 
at a “supreme” moment “she forgot her maidenhood 
and the reticence which should cling to a woman whose 
love has not been asked for.” GERALD GOULD. 


HENRY JAMES AND HIS LATEST 
CRITIC 


Henry James. By Resecca West. Nisbet. 1s. net. 

Miss Rebecca West’s little book on Henry James is inter- 
esting and amusing, provocative and disappointing. She 
says some good things; she says some stupid things; she 
is blunt, yet she often elaborates her sensibility ; her style 
shows the influence of the later Henry James, yet in one 
passage at least she speaks with contempt of that style. 
Her book will please more on the first reading than on the 
second, for its merits catch the eye and the discourse runs 
swiftly over the shallow places. Henry James comes in 
for pats on the back and kicks on the shins in about equal 
proportion. Sometimes his critic falls with a salaam 
prostrate before a masterpiece, but having observed that 
she is prostrate the reader learnsno more, She concludes, for 
instance, a few sentences about The Wings of a Dove, sen- 
tences which show she has felt the characters and the 
situation in that book admirably, by saying: “ About this 
masterpiece, too, there can be nothing said. One just sits 
and looks up, ete.” Shortly before, in running over the 
list of stories she admires most, she has said: “Criticism 
must break down when it comes to masterpieces. For if 
one is creative one wants to go away and spend oneself 
utterly on this sacred business of creation, wring out of 
oneself every drop of this inestimable thing art; and if one 
is not creative one can only put out a tremulous finger to 
touch the marvellous shining crystal, and be silent with 
wonder.”” Now in the first place this is not true, and in 
the second it is the greatest pity that Miss West should 
have believed it. For the result is that she only attempts 
to define the quality of Henry James’s imagination when it 
has displeased or disappointed her. Some of these criticisms 
are interesting even when they are not just, and some are 
sound as well as interesting; but the upshot is that the 
impression left on the reader, in spite of such gestures 
of despairing admiration as the one quoted above, is that 
the critic is out of sympathy with her subject; that in so 
far as she understands she does not admire, and that when she 
admires she has little to say. 

Miss West divides the work of Henry James into four 
periods: The period in which he dealt with the inter- 
national situation ; the drama of Americans visiting Europe, 
the clash of conflicting moral and esthetic values and the 
misunderstandings which resulted. This period includes 
such stories as Daisy Miller, Confidence, Roderick Hudson, 
Madame de Mauve. The second period is that in which 
Henry James is himself becoming more European than 
American, and therefore losing something of the fineness of 
his perception of this drama, through the weakening of 
his sympathy with the outlook of his American types. But 





he still goes on writing to a large extent about the Inter- 
national Drama, and the result is that during this period he 
produces some of his weakest work, though there are notable 
exceptions like The Asper Papers. This is an interesting 
criticism and well worth attention. The third period, which 
begins with The Lesson of the Master (1892), ends in the 
flowering of his genius, in the stories included in Termi- 
nations and Embarrassments, The Turn of the Screw, The 
Wings of a Dove. During this period, which is also in a 
sense the final one, he also produces works which show, 
according to his critic, the marks of decadence. She divides 
those later books which she thinks masterpieces from those 
she thinks trivial and treats them under two heads: in a 
chapter which she calls The Crystal Bowl and in another 
which she calls The Golden Bowl. In the later phase, she 
maintains, he ceased to be the great artist he was in the 
former; and her explanation is that he discovered himself 
as a great talker. Talking became a passion with him, 
“and he decided to converse, not only with his friends, but 
with his public. This was bad for his novels, so long as 
one considered them as such, since a novel should be the 
presentation and explanation of a subject, while a conver- 
sation is a fantasia of entertaining phrases on themes the 
essentials of which are to some extent already in the possession 
of the interlocutors. . The crystal bowl of Mr. 
James’s art was not, as one had feared, broken. He had 
but gilded its clear sides with the gold of his genius for 
phrase-making, and now, instead of lifting it with a priest- 
like gesture to exhibit a noble subject, held it on his knees 
as a treasured piece of bric-d-brac and tossed into it, with 
an increased carelessness, any sort of subject—a jewel, a 
rose, a bit of string, a visiting card—confident that the 
surrounding golden glow would lend it beauty.” 

This is an interesting generalisation; but the critic 
applies it with too little discrimination to the work of 
Henry James’s last period. It is true that, having found 
his method—which, by the by, it is inaccurate to describe 
as conversational, though it has some of the qualities of 
improvisation—he could apply it to glorify any subject, 
however trivial ; but it is not true, as Miss West suggests, 
that the value of subjects became, in consequence, indifferent 
to him. It is astonishing to find such a unique research 
into the meanings behind personal impressions as The 
American Scene, mentioned as an example of his art of 
glorifying the unimportant; and the collections of stories, 
The Better Sort, The Soft Side, The Finer Grain, besides 
anecdotes told by a gossip of genius, contain stories which, 
like The Beast in the Jungle, under the cover of the fantastic, 
illuminate the depths of human nature. Miss West cannot 
away with The Golden Bowl, and her attitude towards 
this novel betrays a want of sympathy with the world of 
Henry James which is the explanation and cause of her 
frequently failing, in spite of her great acuteness, to under- 
stand him. She makes two comments upon this book; 
that the characters are all sexually mad, and that such 
preoccupation with the finesse of personal relations is 
impossible. Now, what she means by the characters 
being sexually mad is merely that they do not marry to 
satisfy passion, If this is madness, three-quarters of the 
world is mad. Lately there has been a semi-biological, 
semi-romantic glorification of passion in the air; and 
its results have not been entirely on the side of sanity of 
judgment; the fact that to anyone with so much 
perspicacity as Miss West the absence of passion—except, 
she would admit, between Charlotte and the Prince— 
as an overwhelming motive in a book should stamp the 
characters as insane, points to the devastating effect of 
this doctrine. As regards her second point, it cuts at the 
foundations of the whole of Henry James’s world. Realist 
he is not; his characters are more constantly preoccupied 
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with each other, and their relations to” each other, than 
men and women who have to eat, work, sleep, and do, after 
all, possess other interests, actually are. But personal 
relations are his theme; just as adventure is the theme 
of Stevenson, or ideas are the theme of Mr. Wells, or the 
romance of workaday life that of Mr. Arnold Bennett ; 
and it is for this reason that the characters of Henry James 
are all endowed with astonishing penetration, and so circum- 
stanced that it is plausible to imagine them immune from 
the cares and interests which absorb so much of ordinary 
people’s lives. 

There is another point at which Miss West’s analysis 
is surely at fault. She attributes too much influence—in 
the case of the later novels—to the xsthetic movement 
of the ‘nineties. In Henry James, who had been saturated 
in the artistic movements of France years before, it could 
not have been the pale, late after-shine in England of 
the theories of Flaubert and his contemporaries which 
released his talent. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS 


The German Empire between Two Wars. By Rosert 
HERNDON Fire. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 


England and Germany, 1740-1914. By Brrnaporre 
Everty Scumitt. Princeton University Press. $2 net. 

The Nemesis of Docility: A Study of German Character. 
By Epmonp Hoimes. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 


If the British and American reading public do not soon 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the nature of Germany and 
the Germans, they will not be able to lay the blame upon 
the assiduous authors. That so many people should be 
ready to produce books on the subject is surprising, but it 
is more surprising that it should still be possible for any of 
these books to be valuable or original. Of the three books 
under review, two, which are the work of Americans, are of 
real value and contain material which cannot be found 
elsewhere. Each of them in large measure derives its 
distinction from the intelligent use of expert knowledge. 
On the other hand, our third book, The Nemesis of Docility, 
sinks into the undistinguished and overcrowded level of 
mere war-books because it is chiefly characterised by an 
emotional use of knowledge which after two years of war 
must be among English-speaking people universal. Mr. 
Holmes has been led by war-feelings to draw for us a more 
than full-length portrait of the German as he would like 
the German to be, deadened, brutalised, betrayed by his 
own docility. That there is a certain amount of general 
truth in all this is of course obvious, but to tell and retell 
the tale of one’s enemies’ crimes and stupidities is not 
very useful and becomes at last even boring. 

It is not merely the open-mindedness of neutrality which 
makes Professor Fife’s book, The German Empire between 
Two Wars, so much more valuable for its picture of the 
German and his country. As a democratic American, 
Professor Fife has as little sympathy with certain German 
characteristics and institutions as Mr. Holmes. But he 
is content to base his judgments upon the expert knowledge 
which he has gained by years of residence in the country 
and careful study of its politics and institutions. His 
book is literally packed with information, and the only 
criticism which we can make against it is that he has tried 
to cover too wide a field in too confined a space. His first 
four chapters deal with the foreign policy and external 
relations of Germany since 1870, and the whole of this might 
usefully have been omitted, since, as he says himself, he is 
here only repeating a “* well-known story,” and to do justice 
to that long and intricate story is not possible in 100 pages. 





This historical sketch is, however, followed by short and 
fascinating studies of the working of the German consti- 
tution, the political parties and Parliamentary government, 
Social Democracy, the Church, the Alsace-Lorraine and 
Polish questions, and finally some really brilliant chapters 
devoted to the German municipalities and the educational 
system. The wide extent and rapidity of this survey 
naturally do not allow Professor Fife to go very deeply 
into the social and political effects of the facts noted by 
him, but few Englishmen could read this book without 
finding that there was a great deal concerning Germany 
and the Germans of which they had no accurate knowledge 
and without gaining a clearer vision both of the virtues 
and vices of German character and the German social system. 
Mr. Schmitt, who was an American Rhodes scholar, has 
confined his whole book to the subject-matter of Professor 
Fife’s first hundred pages, the external relations and foreign 
policy of Germany. His work, despite its title, is really 
only concerned with events subsequent to the Treaty of 
Frankfort. But it is as complete, careful, and judicious a study 
of German policy during the last twenty-six years as we 
have yet come across. Mr. Schmitt began his studies of 
the Anglo-German problem long before the war; he has 
lived in England and travelled in Germany, and he has a 
thorough knowledge of the documents and literature which 
bear upon his subject. He has the rare merit of quoting 
chapter and verse for his statements, and of maintaining a 
high standard of accuracy—though he certainly falls below 
that standard in his curious statement on page 40 that the 
German Social Democrats “have always voted for the 
vast appropriations demanded for increasing the army 
and navy.” Before the war they had never done so. 
Before proceeding to his detailed analysis of the crucial 
events in the diplomatic history Mr. Schmitt deals with 
three questions intimately connected with them—German 
expansion, the commercial rivalry between England and 
Germany, and the naval rivalry which dates from the 
German Navy Law of 1898. All these questions are treated 
by him adequately and temperately, and it is satisfactory to 
find that so level-headed an observer sees little to blame 
in the British national attitude towards these questions 
prior to the war, but a good deal to blame in the German 
attitude. Many persons even in this country would do 
well to ponder over his conclusion which he supports with 
evidence that by 1913 this country had already taken the 
measure of German commercial competition and had 
nothing to fear from it. But the most valuable part of the 
book is undoubtedly the analysis of the policy and diplo- 
macy of the Morocco and Balkan crises, the Bagdad Railway 
question, and the fatal days of July, 1914. He is perhaps 
not quite so much at home in the intricacies of the Balkan 
question as in the others, but even there he is a guide who 
may be safely recommended to English students. His 
chapters on the Morocco question, so vital for a correct 
judgment of German policy, are, however, worthy of un- 
qualified praise. No fairer or clearer account of this his- 
torical riddle has appeared in English or even perhaps in 
French. It is impossible here to follow Mr. Schmitt through 
the mazes of the riddle, but it is possible to give a general 
idea of his conclusions. He finds, as is natural, faults in 
the diplomacy of all the countries concerned, but he rejects 
entirely Mr. Morel’s view of the negotiations. In the main 
he considers that the policy of our Foreign Office was 
justified, and his view may be summed up in his own words : 
** From first to last the Morocco question can be understood 
only if it is viewed in its largest aspect. The details are 
important for determining the justice of French and German 
claims, but the real issue was whether Germany was to lord 
it over France, and thereby break both the Dual Alliance 
and the Triple Entente.” In reaching this conclusion he 
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lays great stress upon German policy between 1905 and the 
Agadir crisis, and particularly upon the Franco-German 
Convention of 1909. 


BUTTER 


The Butter Industry in the United States: an Economic 
Study of Butter and Oleomargarine. By Epwarp 
Wiest, Ph.D. P. S. King and Son. $2. 


It is remarkable that, after a whole century of economic 
lecturing and economic writing, we should still be without 
any systematic and detailed description of how the various 
industries of this country are organised and conducted. 
We have, of course, on the one hand, treatises on the tech- 
nology of the principal trades, and, on the other, works 
telling us how the pecuniary interests of “ the capitalist ” 
and “the labourer” ought theoretically to adjust them- 
selves. But if we seek to know how the production and 
distribution of any particular commodity is organised— 
whether it is done by capitalist employers or jobbing crafts- 
men; in large establishments or small; aggregated in a 
few centres or widely dispersed; actively competing with 
each other or more or less closely associated in the nature 
of Trusts; separated into manufacture, wholesale dealing 
and retail shopkeeping, or “telescoped” into a single 
enterprise from producer to consumer—we are, with regard 
to most of the commodities that enter into our consumption, 
quite in the dark. There are books available about the 
geographical distribution of almost every species of the 
insect world, and of every plant. We can learn, if we 
like, exactly how government is organised in every part 
of the kingdom; and exactly where each kind of local 
administration prevails, and what are its functions. But 
there is a quite remarkable dearth of books describing 
how each industry is organised, and what is the social 
machinery for producing and distributing any commodity 
about which we may be curious. What kind of capitalist 
gets a living out of supplying us with clay pipes? How 
many educated people have any idea whether the nation’s 
supply of linoleum or of boots is made as the village black- 
smith used to make horseshoes, or turned out, like our reels 
of sewing cotton, by a single monopolist firm which supplies 
the whole world? We suggest to young economists that, 
after the war, they should give us detailed monographs on 
the social and economic organisation of the world’s supply 
of each of its means of life. Now that both the North and 
South Poles have been reached, Africa has been crossed 
from end to end, and even the deep sea is explored, this bit 
of the cosmos seems almost the last to be opened up to the 
gaze of the general reader. 

We welcome, therefore, an admirable “economic study 
of butter and oleomargarine,” published by Columbia 
University and produced by Dr. Wiest. Here, in two 
hundred and sixty-three pages, is an excellent account of the 
economic organisation of the production of butter in the 
United States, how it has evolved from the “ domestic 
system” and the work of the farmer’s wife the factory 
creamery, with “ cow testing ” (what we call milk recording), 
standardisation, grading, the changing organisation of 
marketing, the influences affecting price, methods of adul- 
teration, and the triumphant progress of margarine. Dr. 


‘ 





* The Marketing of Perishable Food Products. By Professor Arthur 
B. Adams. P. S. King and Son. $1.50. 

+ Some Problems of Market Distribution. By A. W. Shaw. Harvard 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

t The Economy of Food. By J. Alan Murray. Constable. 2s. net. 

§ Food Economy in War Time. By Professors T. B. Wood and 
F. G. Hopkins. Cambridge University Press. 6d. net. 

|| The Campaign for Clean Milk. The National Clean Milk Society 
2 Soho Square, W.C. 1s. net. 


Wiest confines his monograph to the United States. It 
would be well worth while for Plunkett House to give us a 
similar study for Ireland; and for the Oxford Department 
of Agricultural Economics to produce the same for England 
and Wales. When a whole series of such monographs have 
been prepared for different commodities, we shall be better 
equipped for dealing with special problems like that of 
Marketing, on whith another Columbia University student 
has just given us a study of the middleman,* a study that 
suffers, like Mr. A. W. Shaw’s Some Problems in Market 
Distribution,t from the absence of exact description of 
how the trades are organised. 

Butter, once deemed below the dignity of political notice, 
has become both a very big business, and, as all housekeepers 
know, a serious domestic problem. It stands (at a retail 
price of 20 cents per pound) for about £80,000,000 in the 
wealth production of the United States. The annual 
consumption in the United Kingdom at present retail prices 
absorbs nearly £50,000,000 of our national income. Its 
scarcity in Germany at present amounts to a domestic 
tragedy. The question of substituting margarine is agi- 
tating many British households. This “ synthetic butter,” 
first made in 1867 by a Frenchman—in response, be it noted, 
to a Government demand, promulgated in the form of a 
prize offered by Napoleon—is now manufactured in huge 
quantities in Germany, Holland, the United States and our 
own country, at less than a third of the cost of butter, with 
which it is chemically almost identical. It may be com- 
posed of various animal or vegetable fats, and it used, in 
fact, to be made of beef fat or lard, churned up with milk 
to give it the butter flavour. It seems now to be produced 
chiefly out of the oil expressed from cottonseed or palm 
kernels—what its manufacturers seductively advertise as 
“nuts and milk ’—and so great has been the recent exten- 
sion of its use in this country that it is estimated to amount 
to not far short of that of butter itself. We have, in fact, 
saved about £20,000,000 a year by substituting margarine 
for butter to the extent of nine-twentieths of our consump- 
tion of fat in this form. As a nation we have been slow in 
our adoption of margarine ; and it is a defect in an otherwise 
excellent “ popular treatise on nutrition food and diet,” by 
Mr. Alan Murray, originally published in 1911, of which a 
cheap edition has just been issued,{ that it dismisses this 
cheap butter substitute in a contemptuous paragraph. 
More trustworthy guidance is given in the valuable Food 
Economy in War Time, a sixpenny pamphlet lately pub- 
lished by two Cambridge professors,§ which gives, in a very 
instructive way, the most authoritative comparative food 
values and relative costs of the principal articles of diet, with 
specimen food budgets for families. Butter at eighteenpence 
per pound (it is often more) costs 5d. per 1,000 calories, 
whereas margarine at sixpence per pound costs only 1}d. 
per 1,000 calories. Margarine, as now made, seems as 
easily digested as butter; grade for grade it is as palatable ; 
and in warm weather it keeps better. The process of 
manufacture is at least as cleanly and free from noxious 
intermixtures as that of the production of milk and butter 
on the average farm—indeed, to judge from the facts re- 
vealed as to “ dirty milk ’’|}—probably much more so. The 
thrifty housekeeper may be assured that, if she obtains the 
best quality of margarine, the family will not easily 
detect the difference from butter at twice the price. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Vol. V. Edited by 
Professor Paut VinoGrapvorr. Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

This volume throws interesting new light on English manorial 
development. Miss Levett, Mr. Reginald Lennard, and the late 
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Adolphus Ballard supply very valuable analyses of villages in Hamp- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Somerset, and Northamptonshire in the fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The main point is the influence of the 
Black Death. What seems now to be proved is that this great epidemic 
of bubonic plague, though it may, in some places, have swept away 
half the people, was not so ‘‘ catastrophic” as historians used to 
imagine ; that rural society was not brought to a standstill in 1349, 
nor did the landlords find their incomes swept away; and that the 
contemporary social changes, such as the substitution of money 
payments for labour rents and the leasing of land and stock to farmers, 
were the product of half a century of rapid economic development, 
rather than of a year of pestilence. 

Whilst giving a wealth of detail of manorial economy, the authors 
(as is unfortunately usual) do not tell us by whom the incessant admin- 
istrative decisions were taken. How, where, when and by whom 
was it settled which crop should be sown in this or that field of the 
common agriculture ? They say ‘‘ there is interesting though scanty 
evidence of the power of the whole body of villeins to act as a com- 
munity. The homage could lease pasture collectively make 
general bargains with the lord choosing the lord’s regular 
manorial servants make bargains with other groups of 
villeins ° without consulting the lord.” Why do not our 
historical students look for the evidence that the common field agri- 
culture, and in fact, the whole village economy, was managed by the 
entire body of plot-holding heads of households meeting periodically 
as a sort of village debating society ? 

It should be added that the book contains an appreciative memory 
of Adolphus Ballard, a meritorious historical worker, in whom Oxford 
University honoured its M.A. degree by a tardy conferment. 


THE CITY 


ETTER news from the various seats of war has 
B not made so much difference in stock prices as 
might be imagined, which shows how little specula- 

tion there is under the present restrictions; but, on the 
whole, markets keep firm and hopeful. The American 
market is much relieved at the aversion of the railroad 
strike, but on second thoughts is doubtful as to the extent 
to which railroads will be hit by the higher operating charges. 
The latest advices from America report that a famine is 
feared in early deliveries of iron and steel goods. Orders 
are pouring in upon American manufacturers, and among 
those reported are: France for 3,000 freight cars, Russia 
for 20,000 cars and a number of engines, large orders for 
rails from Canada and Cuba and for ship-plates from Japan, 
whilst the Ford Motor Co. has ordered 40,000 tons of 
structural material—said to be for a plant the company 
proposes to erect in Russia. Rumanian Consolidated 
Oilfields are quoted at about 19s., which represents a good 
rise. The company issued a circular pointing out that the 
participation of Rumania in the war should benefit the 
company appreciably. This may be true—in the long run— 
but I would be inclined rather to sell than to buy at the 
present quotation, in the hope of being able to buy later 
on at a lower price. The rubber share market fully justifies 
the favourable anticipations that have been expressed 
from time to time in these notes, and the Borneo section 
in particular is going ahead. For example, Membakut 
Rubber, which were recommended here on May 20th at 
17s. 9d., are now 20s. 6d., and this whole section looks 
like going a good deal higher. The small dividend distributed 
by the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, viz., 3 per 
cent., has occasioned disappointment in some quarters, 
and at first the price of the shares was inclined to sag. 
It was really a mistake of the board to declare so low a 
dividend, and if no distribution at all had been made, the 
shares would probably have risen sharply on the enormously 
improved position shown by the report. Expert friends 
tell me that they have worked out the break-up value of 
this company’s shares to be in excess of 30s., and, in addition 
to being an enormous holding company, it must be 
remembered that the Rubber Trust owns vast rubber and 





tea plantations which are only just commencing to come 
into bearing. The shares are at present in the neighbourhood 
of 23s. 6d., which includes the dividend of 3 per cent., and 
it would not be surprising if they were to go higher. This 
certainly seems a share to hold. 

* * * 

Alterations in the foreign exchanges during the past 
fortnight have been considerable and reflect the improved 
war outlook. The following table affords a comparison 
between the amount of foreign currency which the £ sterling 
would buy a month ago and now: 


Beginning of 

August. Now. 
Denmark Kr.16.80 17.70 
Sweden . Kr.16.55 16.88 
Norway .. Kr.16.55 17.25 
Holland .. £.11.52 11.68 
Spain Pas. 23.47 23.63 
U.S.A. $4.76 4.76 
France Frs.28.13 28.02 
Italy Lire 30.82 30.80 
Russia Rbl.156} 144} 


It will be seen that the neutral exchanges have become 
more favourable to London—particularly the Scandinavian 
exchanges—and that with allied countries the rates have 
moved a little in favour of those countries, although they 
are still a long way from the normal. The improvement in 
the Russian exchange is due partly to the hope of an early 
opening of the Dardanelles and partly owing to large 
American participations in a Russian internal loan. 
* * * 

In July last an Act was passed authorising local 
authorities in the United Kingdom to issue securities in 
the United States which should not be liable to British 
taxation. The Metropolitan Water Board is the first public 
authority to take advantage of this Act, and is issuing 
in America, through the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, $6,400,000 of twelve months bills on a basis of about 
6 per cent. This will provide funds for the repayment of 
£1,275,000 of six months sterling bills falling due in London 
on the 16th inst. The example is likely to be followed by 
other public authorities. It will at first sight seem strange 
to see our great cities borrowing in the United States, 
and it is to be feared that American tourists after the war 
will be more patronising than ever. 


* * * 

The news that the London City and Midland Bank 
has decided to open a branch in Belfast and has taken 
premises next door to the Ulster Club, which will be opened 
for business after the termination of the war, is very 
interesting, for hitherto no English clearing bank has had 
a branch in Ireland. It is a strange thing that, for banking 
purposes, Ireland and Scotland are practically foreign 
countries, for the English banks make a collecting charge 
of 1s. per £100 on every Scotch or Irish cheque which is 
paid into them, and the Scotch and Irish banks do the 
same with English cheques. Wales, on the contrary, is, 
for banking purposes, regarded as forming part of England, 
and is not penalised in this manner. There has been some 
agreement among the bankers of the three kingdoms not 
to compete, and none of the important English banks has a 
branch in either country. It will be interesting to see if this 
move on the part of the London City and Midland, which 
is easily our most enterprising bank, will extend to Scotland. 
Irish interests are already represented at the London City 
and Midland, for Lord Pirrie, chairman of Harland and 
Wolff, the great Belfast shipbuilders, is a director of that 
institution. The new departure certainly betokens confidence 
in the future of Ireland—or shall we say Ulster—after 
the war. Emit Davies. 
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jThe Sister of LiteratureTobacco, 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in theTimes” 







“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
+ Makes half a sentence at a time h; £ 
= The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, # 
H Then pouse,and puff and speakand : 


B again.” COWPER. : 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 











White Label. Mild and Medium. 
SG” ‘ 
Per oz. Per oz. 











For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
and for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


. JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
621 


Issued by the Imperial! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 














Liverpool Fabian Society’s Tract No. 14. 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AFTER ‘THE WAR: 
The Place of the Labour 


Suggested Solution of the Industrial Problem After the War. 
Price One Penny (by post, r}d.). Special price for quantities on epetiantion to 
Hon Secretary, Liverpool om ae Clarion Café, 30 Lord Street, 

iverpool. 























SUGGESTIONS Sor the 
PREVENTION WAR 








Copies of THz New StaTesMAN Supplements 
(Parts I. & II.) embodying draft reports of 
the Fabian Research Department may still 
be obtained from the publisher, price!s. each. 
10 Gt, QUEEN Srt., Kincsway, Lonpon, W.C. 

















AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 

soever published, will be obtained to order, 

and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 
By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. 1s. net. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 


CANAL TRANSPORT. 1s. net. 
THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 
Is. net. 

A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Is. net. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. Is. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM. 
By A. Clutton Brock. 1d. 
HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By E. R. PEASE. 5s. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. WooLr. 6s. net. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. S. SanpERs. 7d. net. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB, 1s. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By EpitH Moriky. 2d. net. 


Complete list sent post free on application. 


25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 


























OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 

Ercevectus = now ready.—Write for copies to the Heapmaster, Bootham 

ool, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 
































GOLD & STATE BANKING: | 


A Stupy IN THE Economics OF MONOPOLY. 
By EDWARD R. PEASE. 
“ A valuable tract.” —John A. Hobson in an appendix 
on the tract in his book on “‘ Gold Prices and Wages.” 
Price One Penny. Postage One Halfpenny. 





























The Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly Subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THE NEw STATESMAN,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 


Binding Cases for Vol. VI., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 
Volumes, price each 18s. nett, may be obtained direct 
from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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THE 
WORLD IN CHAINS 


I, LIFE 
II. LABOUR 


Ill. 


DEMOCRACY V. CONSCIENCE 
IV. ART 


VI. RELIGION 


A Course of Six Lectures to be given at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
Garden, on Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning October 27, 1916, by 
Mr. Bernarp SHaw, Mr. and Mrs. Sipney Wess, Mr. Ciurron Brock 


and Mr. Granam WALLAs. 


SYLLABUS of the second lecture by Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, 


FRIDAY, November 3. 


Chairman : 


Mr. J. A. HOBSON. 


LABOUR 


HE individual is always “in chains,’ 
and is not necessarily either the less 
happy or the more cramped in his 
development because of the limitations of which 
he is conscious. But the manual working wage- 
earner—two-thirds of the whole population— 
is specially fettered (a) by his poverty; (b) by 
his limited mental development and by ignorance ; 
and (c) by the conditions of his employment. The 
lot of the average labourer as adolescent, as head 
of a family, as industrial ‘‘ hand,” as a premature 
invalid, as a superannuated man. Enlargement of 
his freedom is sought in the Democratic State 
in (a) the spontaneous organisation of the Trade 
Union, Friendly Society, and Co-operative Store ; 
(6) the authoritative Common Rules of the 
Collective Bargain, the Factory Acts, and the 
Legal Minimum Wage. 
How will the labourer’s chains, and the chance 
of enlarging his freedom be affected by the War ? 





Increased taxation. Weakened Trade Unionism. 
The determination of the Captains of Industry 
to re-establish Industrial Autocracy (meaning 
freedom to do what they think fit with their 
own factories). The meaning of “ Scientific 
Management,”’ and what it portends. How we 
are to meet the demand for a maximised pro- 
duction and a minimised cost of production ? 
How far is a high average of industrial earnings 
compatible with the profits we desire ? How far 
is individual liberty compatible with national 
power in the competition of trade ? The choice 
between the fetters of Individualism and the 
fetters of the Common Rule—in which lies perfect 
freedom? The unexpected profitableness of 
enforcing a National Minimum of Civilised Life. 
The unforeseen freedom of national service. 
Will our governing class have the good manners 
to “choose equality ” ? 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference will 
be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 19, 
1916, when the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 


lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half-a-guinea for the course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. 


There will be a 


few unnumbered seats, price five shillings for the course, or (without guarantee of a seat) one shilling for a single lecture. 
The whole of the receipts, after paying for the hall, printing and postage, will be devoted to the educational and research work 


of the Fabian Society. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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